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It is very natural that we should 
often be told, nowadays, that the 
churches and missionary societies 
should not narrow their conception 
of the kingdom to the winning here 
and there one sinner from the error 
and peril of his'way. We should, it 
is said, strive to become a vast social 
force among. the nations and take 
possession of humanity as a whole. 
There must be some meaning and 
promise in the use of such language, 
or we should not hear it so often from 
so many intelligent and earnest- 
minded leaders of thought. By all 
means, let us not narrow our concep- 
tion. Instead of the slow and grad- 
ual processes of Christianization, let 
us have our plans widened to a 
grander and swifter possession of the 
nations. At the same time we do 
not, for one, lose our interest nor our 
admiration in those detailed narra- 
tives which are given us of in- 
dividual transformations. They 
are given in almost every mis- 
sionary journal. The  transform- 
ations occur, too, just where, ac- 
cording to some current philosophy, 
they ought not to occur. Although 
it is impressed upon us that a fine 
conscience and a refined spiritual 
sense are the product of an evolu- 
tion, and of a social evolution, too, 


and therefore it is folly to expect in-| 


dividuals to come up out of slums or 
out of heathenism in one generation 
to beauty and purity of Christian 
living. Yet this is just what we do 
find in instances not few. While 
ministers and missionaries know, 
perhaps, better than their critics, 
how serious and appalling is a hea- 
then or otherwise untoward heredity, 
and how hard it is for the individual 
to withstand the environment that 
penetrates his very fiber, yet how 
grateful from time to time are the 
tributes which their hearts pay to 
the grace which does now, as in the 
first century, “choose the weak 
things of the world that He might 


put to shame them that are wise.” 
And is it not, after all, these in- 


creasing transformations which have: 
at last enabled us to expect the 


wider social movements? If we are 
on the eve of a grander sort of moral 
renovation, is it not because other 
men labored in their lowly way, and 
we are entering into their labors? 


Blessed still will be they who con-. 


vert one soul. from the error of his 
way. 


Dr.-H. A. Stimson makes a good 
point when he says that the union 
of pastors and churches in vigorous 
support of the Congregational City 
Missionary Society—which in our 
case would be the Church Extension 
Society—would be a step toward that 
unity of the denominations for 
which so much is jyst now urged. 
At first thought, some would think 
this is not very directly a step for- 
ward to that end. Will not the en- 
deavor to extend our own churehes 
be in the spirit of competition or an- 
tagonism? But it sometimes hap- 
pens that within our own body there 
exists, if not competition of one con- 
gregation with another, a wonderful 
indifference, or, at least, distance. 
Now, when this sort of defective 
brotherliness gives place to hearty 
co-operation, of the stronger in be- 
half of the weaker, there is developed 
that very: spirit which, if carried 
out into the wider interests of all 
branches of the Church as a whole, 
would bring about the unity we 
dream of. For surely, unless the 
churches of the same name in San 
Francisco or Oakland can maintain 
with each other a lively and effect- 
ive co-operation we can hardly ex- 
pect the millenium of organic unity 
right away. So unity, like charity, 
begins at home, but not in order tu 
stay at home. 


The Boston correspondent of the 
Advance, in speaking of “the remark- 
able power and vitality” of the more 
celebrated funded academies, such 
as Phillips or Lawrence and the Rox- 
bury Latin School, whose two hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary was 
celebrated with such enthusiasm the 
other day, gives the following points 
which such schools are apt to have 


in their favor as compared even with: 


the public high schools: ‘“ They are 
free from the debasing influence of 
politics; they have a carefully chosen 
and permanent Board of Trustees; 
they have esprit du corps; they ap- 
peal to the benevolent; they call into 


their classes chiefly those who are 
the best students and who come from 
families where education is appre- 
ciated.” He might have added that 
there may ke assured in them a con- 
tinuous Christian purpose and at- 


mosphere, and often funds which in- 


vite the attendance of the most prom- 
ising boys of the worthy poor. Cali- 


fornia needs just such institutions. 


May Belmont share in their “ power 
and vitality.” 


There does not seem to be a great 
likelihood that the unity and com- 
ity proposals which are now so fav- 
ored will be suffered to have every- 
thing their own way. For instance, 
they. have in Maine an “ Interde- 
nominational Commission.” 
different denominations are in it. It 
is intended, as is our own Commit- 
tee on Comity, to reduce the friction 
between the varieties of Christian 
organizations in the State. If a ques- 
tion rises whether one or other of 
two forms of the common faith 
should enter a place or withdraw 
from it for the good of the kingdom, 
this Commission sits over the ques- 
tion and communicates its wisdom. 
As it is a kind of good feeling affair, 
it has done naturally several pleas- 
ant and profitable offices of adjust- 
ment in here and there a town. But 
once in awhile its wisdom is not 
apparent to some of the parties af- 
fected by its judgments. Then the 
question starts, without any difficul- 
ty of starting either, by what au- 
thority do you act and who gave you 


this authority? Of course, authority 


is a word that cannot properly be 
even named among saints. There 
in none. Is it arbitration? But, 


maybe, you arbitrated without being 


asked. Evidently, unless the gen- 
tlemen conducting this sort of pro- 
ceeding keep very close within their 
only function, they are likely to stir 
up a wasp’s nest. So we have Prof. 
Paine of Bangor Seminary, in a vig- 


orous article, putting some very 


close and searching inquiries; and 
he ends by recommending the Con- 
ference of the Congregational Church- 
es of Maine to @@fine the province of 
the Commission in the following 
way: “The Commission, being a 
non-ecclesiastical body, cannot ex- 
ercise any ecclesiastical powers, and 
is hereby forbidden to do so; and 
this constitution is to be interpreted 
as giving only advisory functions to 
the Commission and to its executive 
committee in all matters affecting 


Five 


the local churches.” Of course; and 


it would be just as well not to be of- 


ficious in exercising the advisory 
functions. There is a good deal of 
latent independency still abroad 
even in this age of collectivism. In 
fact, most collectivists whom we 
meet have a large element of it 
themselves. Besides, this whole mat- 
ter will need a larger and more care- 
ful attention, for the Kansas General 
Association is to overture the next 
National Council with reference to 
the appointment by the latter body 
of a general co-operative committee 
to prevent denominational competi- 
tion throughout the country. That 
will be a large contract. 


The Rev. Dr. C. O. Brown, deeming 
that the reports which were gathered 
up into a special issue of the Kingdom 
concerning the reception of Prof. 
Herron in this vicinity last spring 
were one-sided and in some partic- 
ulars inaecurate, has had printed 
testimonies of a different tenor, as — 
well as extracts from the letters of 
many prominent ministers at the 
Kast approving of -the criticisms 
which the Doctor felt himself called - 
to make at that time. The Pactric 
has not desired to sit in judgment 
between brethren who are equally 


entitled in its columns to respect 


and confidence. But, of course, it 
is right that the exaggerated state- 
ments of fact should be corrected. 
And there was one reference, if not 
more than one, containing personal 
reflection upon Dr. Brown which 
was entirely irrelevant, and which 
was also unworthy of a Christian 
minister. We are glad to say the 
reference most unworthy came from 
outside our Congregational lists. 
But to have strong convictions, to 
differ as to whether a man is really | 
the divine seer for our age or not, 
and yet not to break the fraternal 
bond with one another, tries us as 
silver is tried. But we mean to 
live by our motto: “First pure, then 
peaceable.” 


It is probable that if Lord Rose- 
bery had not made his horse famous 
on the race-course, his hold on the 
Non-conformist conscience would 
have served him a good turn in the 
leadership of the government. 


The first century of the Congrega- 
tional churches of Ohio will be cele- 
brated next year at Marietta, where 
the first church in that State of our 
polity was organized, Sea: 
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‘Conmmunications. 


IDEAL EXOBLLENOIES WHICH BE- 
LONG TO THE LIFE OF THE 
YOUNG OHRISTIAN. 


J. H. STRONG. 


BY REV. 


An ideal life is a certain supreme 
excellence of moral and Christian 
attainments, which we set before us 
as that in which we resolve to live. 

Nothing should come home to the 
heart of the young Christian with 


| quicker approbation than this in- 


junction of our Saviour given to his 
disciples with his last words, “Yeare 
witnesses of these things.” He left 
with them, and so to all young 
Christians, a blessed heritage of re- 
sponsibility, properly to represent 
Christ. 

He was about togo away. Hedid 
depart, and left the ‘iociples to work 
out in their lives the very ideal of 
witnessing for him. The little world, 

which is the circling of our own in- 
dividual lives, is to be the witnessin 
scene of our own endeavors, coe 
there is nothing like forming our own 
ideal from the younger days of our 
youthful Christian life, and striving 
to live up to this ideal. 

I can imagine how those early dis- 
ciples must have felt in receiving 
this responsibility. Their grateful 
task was to tell to the world the great 
facts pertaining to His history, and 

articularly all that had occurred 
in the years of his public ministry, 
and still more particularly and em- 

hatically everything pertaining to 
his death and resurrection, in all the 
detail up to the moment of his as- 
cension, for they saw and knew all. 

But the highest witness for them 
was in the moral sense, as they 
should truly represent him in his 
teachings and in hischarficter. And 
it was an instance of the best wit- 
ness in this respect when those whose 
spirit was adverse to Christ and his 
teachings ‘‘ took knowledge of them 
that they had been with Jesus,” or 
when the disciples pronounced his 
name in all their miraculous agency, 
and counted it all joy to suffer shame 
for his name’s sake. Their witness 
was bupremely in representing Christ 
not more as they should tell all the 
facts of his life and the great things 
fulfilled in that life, but as they 
themselves should become exemplars 
of that life in their personal char- 
acter. 

And just here is where all young 
Christians are to be witnesses. “Wit- 
nessing means living just where we 
are—the new life in Christ.” 

1. You are to represent Christ, 
first,in the historical facts of his 
life. You cannot be eye-witnesses. 
Those scenes and events of that sa- 
cred life are far removed from us in 
the centuries past. Peter said: 
heard his voice when we were with 
him in the holy mount”; and John 
says: “We have seen with our eyes, 
and our hands handled.” » 

You cannot in this way represent 
Christ in historical facts, but you can 
represent him even here, in the re- 
ception of these facts, so that they 
are to you matters of fervent belief; 
and you can defend them before an 
unbelieving world in the witnessing 
evidence of their reality and great 


significance; that Jesus died a sacri- | 


ficial offering for sin, and rose again 
and ascended into heaven. All liv- 
ing the life of Christ is fundamental 
in these facts. 

2. You are to represent Christ in 
your ideal of Christian living. This 


takes knowledge of the secret and: 


the open life. The open-life is that’ 


in which others sees us; 


“Welly 


duct ourselves on the great princi- 

les of the Sermon on the Mount; 

ow we illustrate the character of 
Jesus towards those with whom we 
associate, in His gracious temper, and 
spirit of mind; whether we can sac- 
rifice anything—our own preferences, 
our prejudices. 

The open life of the young Chris- 
tian is not all in the service of Chris- 
tian work, but it is in good degree 
how we serve, whether in ways to 
win or repel: There may be sucha 
manner eyen of honest effort in try- 
ing to do something for the Master 
that we shall nullify all the good | 
which we are trying to do, by some- 
thing in our manner which is itself 
repellent. | 

But, lest any young Christians 
should be discouraged because they 
do not reach their ideal, and find 
themselves at fault in all their efforts, 
we say to such: You love your Mas- 
ter and his cause; you want to wit- 
ness for him—do not intermit your 
struggle for a continued and more 
acceptable service in his name. Try 
to imbibe his spirit, and let manner 
and motive of all effort be subject to 
his new creative power. However 
insufficient, strive to realize your 
ideal as the best witness for Jesus 
possible to vou. “Is there a dis- 
crepancy between your ideal of a 
Christian life and your living? Do 
not draw down the ideal, but lift up 
your living.” (Rev. W. O. Fries. ) 

We spoke of the witness for Jesus 
in the secret life. There is nowhere 
we can so sorely nullify the- open 
witness for Christ as in the violation 
of the principles of Christian living 
in our secret life. “Be what you seem 
to be” is a good motto to be inscrib- 
ed on the doorpost of our home 
dwelling. To be in thought and 
feeling adverse to our outward ex- 
pression in Christian work will ob- 
literate our influence for good, and 
we will be shorn of all power of 
Christian grace. It is in what we 
are first of all as witnesses, and then 
how to illustrate before others that 
which we are. Works will tell after 
character has witnessed. 

3. One more thought pertaining 
to the witness for Jesus, and that is 
constancy in what we undertake of 
Christian work. You have wanted 
to do something in some way of 
Christian activities, and you have vol- 
untarily offered yourself to some lit- 
tle work of responsibility here or 
there. It is not an ephemeral posi- 
tion for this passing moment, but a 
service which some one must do 
habitually, regularly, and you have 
said you will take the place. You 
say it as a witness for Jesus. 

Let all planning, so far as possi- 
ble, be subservient to the service 
which you have taken upon yourself. 
Do not think it a small matter, and 
ou can be indifferent to it. He 
who is faithful in the least, or in the 
smaller matters, is the one, and he 
only will be counted qualified 


to serve in the larger sphere. 


SUNOL. 


The Cambria Iron Company of 
Johnstown has decided to advance 
the wages of all its employes 10 per 
cent, beginning June 17th. The new 
schedule will add $20, 000 a month to 
the pay-roll. 


Senator Hoar has had the follow- 
ing sign placed on his grounds at 
Asnebumskit, Mass.: 


NOTICE, 


YOU ARE WELCOME, 


we con-| 


BUILD NO FIRES, 
BRING NQ GUNS, 
AND PULL UP NO FLOWERS BY THE ROOTS, 
F.. HOAR. 


ENGLISH NOTES. 


| Lonpon, June 22d. 

“Women have taken possession of 
the metropolis. In two hundred 
London ppulpits, sermons were 
preached on Sunday by them in 
furtherance of the World’s Women’s 
Christian Temperance movement, 
and by way of inaugurating a great 
week of temperance effort. At the 
City Temple, in the afternoon, Lady 
Henry Somerset presided over an 
overflowing congregation, and intro- 
duced your Miss Willard, who was 
| enthusiastically received, and deliv- 
ered a stirring address, in which 
she said that all humanity was fol- 
lowing on behind temperance work- 
fers in their war against the drink 
curse. Miss Belle Kearney of Mis- 
sissippi spoke of the inception of the 
World’s Women’s movement, whose 
motto was “For God, and Home, and 
Every Land.” “Mother Steward,” 
an aged lady, who was a pioneer in 
the famous whisky crusade of 1878, 
spoke spiritedly about the trials and 
successes which the movement had 
experienced, and affirmed in glow- 
ing colors her hopes of its future. 
She said: “The dear boys in our 
great civil war gave me the name, 
and no one shall ever be able to 
take it from me. If you come along 
to Springfield, Ohio, in a few years, 
a very few years from now, you will 
see a white stone erected there, and 
on it will be the two words, ‘Mother 
Steward.’ ”’ 

I had just time to look into the 
City Temple on Monday morning. 
It had a gay, drawing-room ap- 
pearance when the nineteenth annu- 
al council of the British Women’s 
Temperance Association was opened, 
in connection with the visit of dele- 
gates from all parts of the United 
States, Canada, Australia, South Af- 
rica, and Egypt, in charge of the 
polyglot petition, containing, I think, 
some 2,000,000 signatures. Great 
palms relieved the outlines of the or- 
gan; a wealth of pinks, marguerites, 
poppies, lilies, and even buttercups, 
chastely associated, in bonds of white 


satin ribbon, concealed the business- 


like aspect of Dr. Parker’s pulpit, 
while bright gowns and brighter 
faces were everywhere. The plat- 
form had been extended with the ob 
ject of giving due place to the dis- 
tinguished ladies from other lands, 
who are visiting in such large num- 
bers our own temperance mothers 
and sisters. Frocks and millinery 
were in evidence calculated to arouse 
the envy of a queen’s drawing-room. 
Many of the ladies, who unbonneted 
in charming defiance of the Pauline 
injunction, revealed coiffures not less 
attractive. Lady Henry, the Presi- 
dent, was among the latter, looking 
as little like a “new woman’? as one 
could wish. Roses, ribbons, and 


‘reticules completed the picture, with 


here and there a busy stylograph in 
jeweled fingers chronicling for other 
eyes a remarkable scene and a mem- 
orable occasion. 

We are getting on in these days. 
The Tablet, Cardinal Vaughan’s or- 
gan, Says that the full band of the 
Coldstream Guards is to play ‘at the 
elevation of the Host, at the celebra- 
tion of low mass, June 29th. Can it 
be true that the band of one of the 
Queen’s regiments is thus to assist at 
the laying of the foundation-stone of 
the new Romish cathedral? 

The London Missionary Society, 
as you know, always sends out its 
monthly for its subscribers and the 
public; but a special supplement is 
also sent, under cover, to ministers, 
so that they shall be somewhat ahead 
in point of information of those 
whom they have-.to address. This 


‘month the supplement waz devoted 


to the early history of the church in 
Madagascar, and many points of in- 
terest in respect to these days look 
like a portion of the Acts of the 
Apostles. I am sorry tosay that the 
French are steadily and successfully 
pushing up into the interior. Ac- 
cording to to-day’s news they have 
already passed Suberbieville, and the 
Hovas are retiring on Andribo. As 
this place is the half-way house be- 
tween the coast and Antananarivo, 
it would seem that the invaders are 
making the most of their time. They 
have, it is true, the most difficult 
part of the journey before them, 
however, and the Hovas, who have 
offered little resistance on the earlier 
stages of the march, may now be ex- 
pected to do the best they know in 
guerilla fighting. It goes without 
saying that the French have suffered 
seriously by sickness, and they will 
be still more badly hit in this direc- 
tion during the next f-w weeks of 
the campaign. On the other hand, 


the Malagasy have, through their 


own mismanagement, lost their Eng- 
lish officers, and all the fiery patriot- 
ism which animates their legions 
will not save them from underes- 
timating the strength of the enem 
and over-valuing their own skill. 
But when the French have seized the 
capital, what then? Their own ex- 
perience of the allied forces of Ku- 
rope on various occasions (and more 
recently of the Germans in Paris), 
will remind them that it is possible 
for the Hovas to remove the seat of 
government to a less accessible posi- 
tion, and to allow but a barren vic- 
tory to the fillibusters. At any rate, 
our international engagements give 
us the right (I should-say, the privi- 
lege) to ensure protection to the na- 
tive Christians. Still, it is a sorry 
business at the best. 


Although the venerable Dr. 
Stoughton is not one of our leading 
historians, yet Congregationalism 
owes him a debt for good, steady 
work through a long series of years. 
His “Lights and Shadows of Church 
Life” may be described as a popular 
account of the first six centuries of 
Christianity. In his two previous 
works Dr. Stoughton dealt with the 
most modern development of Chris- 
tianity, by tracing the history of 
religion in England from the open- — 
ing of the Long Parliament to the — 
middle of the present century, with a 


‘postscript on later deveJopments. In 


the present volume he goes back to 
the origin of Christianity, and shows 
us in a series of pictures various 
aspects of the early church. The 
characteristic of this venerable leader 
of the Congregational church has al- 
ways been the abounding charity of 
his judgments. Looking round on 
the Christendom of to-day from the 
vantage ground of his eighty-seven 
years, he sums up one result of the 
observation and experience of a busy 
and beneficent life in the pregnant 
phrases that “brotherly kindness and 
charity will effect what nothing else 
can accomplish,” and that “the ex- 
tent to which this charity -is absent 
accounts for still existing shadows 
in contemporary Christendom.” 


The very Rev. R. G. D. Boyle adds 


to the list of deans who have pub- 


lished their recollections of a long 
life a well-got-up $4 volume full 
of gossip by one who met everybody 
in the world of letters, of politics or 
of clerical circles during a lengthened 
career, which is happily not yet come 
to its close. His recollections cover 
a.period of over sixty years. His 


father, who was Lord Justice General 
of Scotland, was an intimate friend 
'of Sir W alter Scott and of the. bril- 
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liant set of literary men who then 
- resided in Edinburgh. In this vol- 
ume many anecdotes are related of 


Sir Walter Scott. and his friend|I 


- Lockhart, Dr. Chalmers, Dean Ram- 
say, De Quincey, Professor Wilson, 
Jeffrey, with all of whom the Dean 
was brought in contact as a lad in 
Edinburgh. In England the talents 
of Dean Boyle soon brought him the 
notice and acquaintanceship of most 
of the more brilliant men of the last 
generation, and into close intimacy 
with Dean Stanley, Thackeray and 
the best of his contemporaries. 

Perhaps you will be interested in 
the following: 

_“Kvery year, he says, brings more 

Pilgrims to Salisbury from America. 

It is a real pleasure to see how thor- 
oughly they enjoy the Cathedral, 
Stonehenge and Bemerton. It has 
often amused me to find that the 
Deanery garden has a charm for 

many as having been known to the 
‘angel in the house.’ “The very gar- 
den where Honoria walked,’ said one 
lady -in great glee, an -utterance 
which much amused my friends, the 
late and present professors of poetry 
at Oxford. The record, alas, which 
a Deanery guest-book can show in 
fourteen years has a certain sadness. 
Many names of well-known persons, 
who have gone from earth, are there. 

Here we have had many friends, all 

filled with admiration for a cathe- 

dral whose beauty seems to grow as 
year after year passes away.” 

T. Bowrck. 


THE EARLY YEARS OF THE HOW- 


ARD PRESBYTERIAN CHUROH. 


BY THE FIRST PASTOR, REV. 8. 
WILLEY, D.D. 


The beginning of the Howard 
church was in 1850, and came about 
in this way. I had been in Mon- 


H. 


terey a year and a half from the} 


time of my arrival in California. I 
had gathered a small congregation 
and Sabbath-school. | 

Meantime the State constitution 
had been formed and adopted. By 


this the capital was removed from| 


Monterey to San Jose, and at the 
same time, as a result of these gov- 
ernment changes, the army head- 
quarters was removed to Benicia. 

This at once took away the larger 
part of my congregation. I did not 
come all the way to California to 
live in a decaying town, so I looked 
about to see where I could make my 
life of greatest service. 

I had visited San Francisco in the 
October before. I found six Protest- 
ant churches started. They were 
furnished with small temporary 
chapels, and were all in the 
northern part of the city—one on 
Dupont street, one on Washington 
street, near Stockton street, and the 
others on Powell “street. This was 
because most of the residences in the 
city at that time were in that neigh- 
borhood. 

But I was told that families were 
beginning to settle in the southern 
part of the city toward Rincon Hill, 
altogether too far away from these 
churches to attend them. 


It occurred to me that possibly a 
church might be established there 
and grow up with the community. 
The idea grew upon me. 
month of May I determined to go 
and investigate the matter. 

I mounted my horse, for there was 
no other means of conveyance by 
land at that time, and came to this 


city. | 

in due time, pursuing my explora- 
tion, I rode along Montgomery 
street, which was graded to Califor- 


nia street, but not paved, and beyond 


So, in the 


that point there was only a bridle- 
path through the sand. Keeping on 
my way over asuccession of sand hills, 
came to a valley of considerable 
width extending eastward to 
bay shore at First street. 
green and inviting, and, what was 
more, contained rows of pretty cot- 
tages that had been brought out 
from the East, ready-made, and dur- 
ing the past winter had been put up 
and prepared for rent. They were 
not yét occupied, but it was plain 
enough to see that before long they 
would be. 

The carpenter shop that had been 
used by the workmen who construct- 
ed the cottages stood on the ground, 
which is now the intersection of Sec- 
ond and Minna streets, and was not 
at this time occupied ‘except by tools, 
chests, and benches. Minna street 
was the center of the valley, and it 
was along this street and Mission 
street, next north of it, that the cot- 
tages had been put up. 

But all around on the hillsides 
and under the shrubbery and trees 
were tents, some of them inhabited 
by families, and not a few temporary 
houses planted here and there in the 
general neighborhood showed that 
possibly a congregation might be 
gathered here. It was determined 
to pursue the investigation further. 

The owners of the carpenter shop 


the. 
It was 


came from almost all parts of our 
country and from many foreign coun- 
tries. 

None knew how long they would 
remain where they were, but while 
they stayed a considerable number 
said they would join the new congre- 
gation. 

When the Sabbath came I was 
there, according to appointment, and 
found three or four times as many 
people as were present. on the first 
Sabbath, together with a goodly 
number of children. Women and 
children were very few in San Fran- 
cisco in those days. 

The prospects of success in estab- 
lishing a church were far from brill- 
iant, but, as I thought, sufficiently 
encouraging to warrant the attempt. 

I was assured that we could have 
the use of the shop aforesaid with- 
out expense till we could provide a 
better place of worship. It could be 
fitted up and furnished so as to be 
reasonably comely and comfortable 
for the time being. Moreover, W. 
D. M. Howard, one of the leading 
merchants of the city, who was one 
of the proprietors of the cottages be- 
fore mentioned, and a large land- 
owner in that part of the city, was 
generous enough to offer to give 
ground on which to build a church 


if we went forward with our plans, 
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The carpenter shop used as a place of worship, where the Howard Presbyterian Church 


was organized, September 15, 1850. 


were first seen, and liberty was. ob- 
tained for the use of the building as 
a place of worship. 


Then some visiting was done 
among the tents and temporary 
dwellings wherever people could be 
found, and a few expressed some in- 
terest in the idea of having a church 
established in the valley. 


At the same time all were invited 
to meet in the carpenter shop on the 
following Sunday at two o’clock in 
the afternoon, when there would be 
a Sunday-school service and a ser- 
mon following. 


On that day—it was the 19th day 
of May, 1850—I rode over the hills 
from the city to “Happy Valley”-- 
for so it had come to be commonly 
called—and tied my horse to a small 
oak tree that stood nearly in front of 
the carpenter shop, and went in to 
see if anybody had come. I found 
about a dozen grown people and six 
children sitting on the boxes, boards, 
and chests. We held a short Sun- 
day-school service for the children, 
and then I preached my first sermon 
in the valley. | 


_ After introducing myself personal- 
ly to the people and convefsing with 
them awhile, 1 gave notice that I 
would preach there again the follow- 
ing Sabbath at 11 o’clock in the fore- 


noon, and hold Sabbath-school after- 


ward. 
During the eight weeks a good deal 
of visiting was done in that section 


and came to need a house of wor- 
ship. 

In addition to this afew young 
men volunteered to continue visiting 
throughout that part of the city, to 
make the acquaintance of strangers 
who were constantly coming to stay 
a greater or less length of time. 

Encouraged also by the favorable 

opinion of such Christian people as 
I knew in the city, I determined to 
venture on the undertaking. 
I did this the more readily be- 
cause, living here, I could make cor- 
respondence with the Home Mission- 
ary Society far more valuable, and 
for this California correspondence I 
was chiefly dependent on in New 
York, 

And so, after making the best pro- 
vision I could for the continuation 
of services of worship in the valley 
during my absence, I returned to 
Monterey and made preparation for 
the removal of my family to San 
Francisco. 

This was accomplished as soon as 
possible, and by the month of Au- 
gust we were here ready to begin work 
in earnest. 

Mr. Howard rented us one of the 
new cottages situated on Second 
street, near Natoma street, for sev- 
enty-five dollars a month, which was 
much less than half the regular 
price. | 

‘We were not long in getting to 
housekeeping after the informal fash- 


ion of those early days. 


‘of the city. People were found ‘who. 


IT found the little congregation 
much as I left it. Of course, some 


come. A day school had been opet- 
ed meanwhile by Samuel Newton, a 
man New England born, but who 
came to California from Texas. He 
was not of the kind to make a suc- 
cess of mining, and so, to provide for 
himself an income, he gathered a 
few children and was teaching them 
as he had taught in earlier life. 

This little school was continued 
after he left by a Mr. Rogers, and 
when he went away James Denman 
became the teacher, and while in his 
hands the city school system was 
adopted, and this became one of the 
city schools. Mr. Denman continued 
its teacher, and it was subsequently 
removed to its new’ and permanent 
building on Bush street. 

The first thing insisted on by such 
ladies as we had among us was the 
tidying up of our place of worship 
and making it more decent and com- 
fortable. | | | 

In the first place, it was cloth-lin- 
ed, as all buildings were in those 
days. Its lumber, tools and chests 
were moved away. 

An invoice of settees, sent to me as 
a present from Rev. Dr. William 
Adams’ church in New York, were 
put in. Empty boxes were placed 
one on top of another, and so trim- 
med with suitably colored cloth as 
to answer very well for a pulpit. 

And so we made our shop as at- 
tractive a place of worship as either 
of the congregations in the city had 
in their beginning. 

SAN FRANCISCO. 

(To be Continued. ) 


DECLARATION OF PRINOIPLES. 


The New England Sabbath Pro- 
tective League is formed for the pur- 
pose of defending the Sabbath 
against the persistent encroachments 
upon its sacredness by business and 
pleasure. | | 

It assumes that the Sabbath is a 
divine institution, for rest from toil. 
This conviction is based upon the 
references to it in the Sacred Scrip- 
tures of the Jewish and Christian 
Churches, upon the example of Christ 
and his Apostles, upon the general 
conduct of the Christian Church for 
eighteen centuries, and upon the ac- 
knowledged necessities, physical, 
mental, and moral, of the nature of 
man. | | 

This conviction is strengthened by 
the testimony of  history—that 
wherever the Sabbath has been most 
intelligently and generally observed 
as a divine institution, the condition 
of the people has been in every way 
superior to the conditjons prevailing 
elsewhere; there has been a tenderer 
humanity, a keener intelligence, 
more respect for law and order, bet- 
ter schools, higher wages among 
workmen, and generally more ad- 
vanced social conditions than in 
countries where the ordinary labors. 
and amusements of the people have 
been persisted in. : 7 


While we recognize that the high- 
est purposes for which this institu- 
tion exists can only be promoted by 
moral suasion, we hold that it is the 
duty of legislatures, by securing, as 
far as possible, to all citizens a sey- 
enth day free from labor (except 
works generally acknowledged to be 
of “necessity and mercy’’), to protect 
men who would otherwise be oppress- 
ed and degraded by continuous and 
unremitting toil. 

Leaving everything which belongs 
to personal conduct and responsibil- 
ity, as to this great question, to indi- 


‘viduals, we recognize that in its réla- 


had moved away, and others had  — 
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tion to the community generally and 
in matters for which the whole citi- 
zenship in its corporate capacity is 
responsible, this League aims to de- 
fend and secure such legislation as 
will maintain a proper observance of 
the Lord's Day, and prevent the 
strong from oppressing the ‘weak, 
and the immoral from corrupting 
the young and inexperienced. 


FROM SAN FRANOISOO TO THE 
BLAOK HILLS8.—I. 


BY REV. H. V. ROMINGER. 


That was a very warm greeting 
which a fellow traveler received from 
friends who had come out to meet 
her upon her arrival at the railway 
station in Seattle, and attracted some 
attention for its vigor and emphasis. 
A grave man, possibly a newspaper 
editor, looking on, remarked that he 
had traveled extensively about the 
world, and had observed that life 
was very largely made up of meeting 
and parting. Not a very original 
remark, and yet true in several re- 
spects. A few days*before we had 
parted from California. The little 
steamer Farallone carried us from 
San Francisco to Yaquina Bay, Ore- 
gon. As we sailed away the wharf 
was not paved with uplifted faces 
and waving handkerchiefs; only a 
few small boys and one lone fisher- 
man gave us parting salutes. 

The beetling crags and towers of 
Telegraph Hill, the shore line of Oak- 
land and Berkeley faded from view, 
but not from memory, and blended 
into hazy distance as we passed out 
through the Golden Gate, and were 
for awhile alone upon thedeep. Now 
I am writing from Hot Springs, in 
the extreme southwestern corner of 
the Black Hills; new scenes, new 
faces, new associations, in due time 
to be parted with, and others found 
—life made up of meeting and part- 
ing, until at length the places that 
once knew us shall know us no more 
forever. 

Some people go to sea and never 
lose their dignity and self-respect or 
even a meal. But a great many 
more, upon the slightest rolling of 
ship or sea, do as the people of Bos- 
ton do, evolve their inner conscious- 
ness, | 
Yaquina Bay is the terminus of 
the Oregon Pacific Railway, and for 

ears has cherished the ambition of 

bein g a harbor for deep sea going ves- 
sels; but as yet this hope has not 
been realized, although the govern- 
ment expenditures on harbor im- 
provements have greatly deepened 
the channel, and enabled vessels of 
considerable size to enter. The town 
of Newport at the entrance to the 
Bay has become quite a summer re- 
sort for Oregonians. The bathing, 
sea air, clams, delicious rock oysters 
and somber fir forests- enable the 
tired worker to leave care behind 
and spend an ideal vacation. 

A stop-over of a night at Yaquina 
City gave us the opportunity of at- 
tending the prayer-meeting ‘of the 
Congregational church, in charge of 
Rev. C. E. Lambert. A_ healthy, 
spiritual revival, resulting in large 
accessions to the membership of the 
church, has greatly strengthened the 
work at this place. In fact, nearly 
all the churches of Oregon, during 
the past year, have been in a state 
of revival. The hard times have 
been for many of the churches good 
times. Superintendent Clapp says 
the churches of this State were never 
in a better spiritual condition. The 
average accessions on profession of 
faith for all the Congregational 


eighteen. What State can make a 
better show of statistics? 

A ride of seventy miles on the Or- 
egon Pacific railroad, over the Coast 
Range of mountains, amid fertile 
valleys and fir-clad hills, past wav- 
ing grain fields, farms, and ranches, 
brings us to Albany, in the very 
heart of the Willamette Valley. The 
sun in all his course around the 
globe shines on no more choice spot 
than this beautiful valley, to which 
settlers and missionaries came be- 
fore gold was discovered in Califor- 
nia. Yet a Congressman once said 
he would not give a pinch of snuff 
for all this region west of the Rocky 
Mountains. But that only shows 
how ignorant Congressmen some- 
times are, as our judgments more 
frequently determine what we are 
than the objects we judge. No man 
should be elected to Congress or to 
the Presidency who has not spent 
several months on the Pacific Coast, 
and at least one month in every 
State in the Union. 

The ignorance of a great many 
otherwise well-informed people on 
‘the Atlantic seaboard about these 
Pacific States is still very dense. In 
the debates on the Oregon bill in the 
United States Senate, in 1843, the 
idea that we could ever have an in- 
terest in so remote a country as Ore- 
gon was loudly ridiculed by some of 
the members. It would take ten 
months, they said, for the represent- 
atives to get from Oregon to Wash- 
ington and back. Now, these repre- 
‘sentatives travel to the national cap- 
ital in less time than it took John 
Hancock to make the journey from 
Boston to Philadelphia in 1776. 

After having been in many foreign 
lands in the North and in the South, 
the East and the West of the home- 
land, if I had my personal: prefer- 
ence, I should select the Willamette 
Valley as the most desirable spot on 
the globe. The climate is under- 
stood by a few knowing ones to be 
superior to that of California, hav- 
ing a change of seasons and foliage, 
without the California monotony, and 
without the freezing winters and 
scalding summers of the East. The 
winters of the Willamette Valley are 
very much like the winters of Italy, 
while the summers oh the ocean 
beach of Oregon and along Puget 
Sound, for coolness, quiet and health 
are unequaled anywhere. Moisture 
is abundant, and crops never fail. 
Insect pests, cyclones and _ blizzards 
are unknown, while a thunderstorm 
is a very rare phenomenon. Not 
only are the conditions most favora- 
ble for the production of grains, 
fruits and vegetables in perfection, 
but also of a high order of humanity. 
The climate is‘such as to induce the 
best qualities of mind and heart. In 
fact one educator tells me the next 
Milton and Shakespeare of the race 
will be born in the Willamette Val- 
ley. 

This last item is of interest for Pa- 
cific University at Forest Grove. It 
is a remarkable fact that nearly 
every town and village in the Wil- 
lamette Valley has a college or uni- 
versity. 

Next after the Willamette Valley 
for climate and buoyant atmosphere 
I should prefer the valley of the 
Nile, which Professor Condon of the 
State University tells me is geologi- 
cally younger than the first, though 
the Nile valley is the oldest theater 
on which the great drama of human 
civilization has been played. 

Albany, at the crossing of the Ore- 
gon and Southern Pacific railroads, 
1S a Very prosperous and substantial 


town of 5,000 population. The Con- 


churches of Oregon for 1894 were | gregational church, Rev. D. V, Poll- 


ing pastor, has had a year of great 


spiritual prosperity, as many as 
thirty members being received at 
one communion, among them some 
of the older and leading male citi- 
zens of the town. ye 

(To be Continued. ) 


WHIOH WAS THE WISE BUILDER? 


BY REY. W..A. TENNEY. 


One of the first ministers Who came 
to California established himself in 
one of our most promising interior 
towns. He ranked high as a scholar, 
and his sermons were modeled after 
the masterpieces of the greatest sec- 
ular orators. He often produced pas- 
sages of rare clearness and beauty— 
bright and iridescent as ice crystals, 
and as cold. In an old hymn-book 
used by the pioneer congregation 
there was recently discovered, written 
on the fly-leaf, this sentence: ‘A 
good sermon for us_ bachelors, who 
have to do our own cooking, and 
wash our own dishes.” 

The pulpit orator was too big a 
man to hunt small game, so: when 
the children came in sight he neg- 
lected to establish a Sunday-school. 
By reason of ripe scholarship and 
great Oratorical powers he retained 
his pastorate for many years. No 
blemish ever rested on his character 
asaman. He signally failed to lead 
sinners into the new life, or to de- 
velop spiritual character in believ- 
ers. The Holy Spirit did not own 
and seal his pulpit productions of 
classic excellence. While the town 
was steadily growing, the pioneer 
parish began to crumble, and long 


ago became extinct. The pastor was 


called to a metropolitan pulpit, and 
until the end of his ministry failed 
to reap the fruits of a true minister 
of Jesus Christ. He was strictly or- 
thodox in sentiment, and was much 
respected and revered as a gentle- 
man. For some years he has slept 
in a California grave, honored by 
men of learning and taste. 

In the same town there lived in 
the early days a modest, praying 
woman. As the children began to 
appear on the streets, this woman 
gathered them into her own house on 
Sunday, and taught them the most 
vital truths of the Bible, in words so 
simple that any child could under- 
stand. That Sunday-school, starting 
with no other name than that of Je- 
sus Christ, still lives. It has sur- 
vived all the sectarian revolutions 
and wrecks in the town during forty 
years,and is now considerably the 
oldest Protestant organization in that 
wide scope of country. In the past 
sometimes one sectarian banner, and 
then another, has been held over it, 
but the school has always been 
Christ’s, to whom it was dedicated 
by its founder. To-day that Sun- 
day-school is the hopeful nucleus of 
the strongest and most thriving re- 
ligious organization in an important 
manufacturing and commercial cen- 
ter, surrounded by a broad agricul- 
tural district. Long ago the founder 
of the school moved away, but is still 
living in Oakland, at almost four- 
score years. Which builder used the 
best materials? 


DIED. 


Branpt.—At the Brandt ranch, a few 
miles southeast of Clements, San Joa- 
quin county, June 29, 1895, Matilda 
Charlotte Brandt. 


The funeral services were conducted in 
the Presbyterian church, Clements, by 
Rev. Harry Perks of Lockeford. 


Immersion in sand, mud, or wa- 
ter preserves wood for many centu- 
ries, 


THE FOURTH OF JULY. 


Dear Paciric: It is a fortunate 
experience when you leave sunny 
California and reach a region where 
it rains easily, to have the elements 
of a glorious Fourth close by you. 
Such was our happy lot in this rural 
paradise. Word had been passed in 
the neighborhood for a rally at a 
charming grove. The grass had been 
mowed, and the _ brush cleared. 
County celebrities were to give ora- 
tions, and local talent was to furnish 
music and declamations. Lemonade 
was to flow, under the auspices of an 
Auburn, California, expert. But it 
rained. Rained hard. Quenched the 
outdoor program as completely as 
the first Fabiola fete, but only to 
deepen determination for an indoor 
jubilee. Mine host, whom I find to 
be a Yale scientific student of my 
own day, has a large and delightful 
family, who can organize a picnic 
themselves, and the schoolroom where 
they have their private school makes 
as fine a rallying ground for a frolic 
as it does for a prayer-meeting. 
These beloved Oregonians shed rain 
as the Scotch do mist, and dodging 
between the drops, came in to join 
one family, who would celebrate, 
rain or shine. Such a combination 
dinner! Such friendly dogs! So 
many neighing horses! Young men 
and maidens in holiday attire! Rec- 
itations! Music in abundance and 
life! Music with go in it. I have 
been chaplain at more imposing cer- 
emonies, but never at sincerer and 
happier ones. How good country 
games are! Whata relish on the 
ah of those not cloyed with them! 
‘or was the regular prayer-meeting 
forgotten. More than the usual num- 
ber tarried. Fireworks after prayer- 
meeting have a drawing and holding 
effect. Do not quote me as com- 
mending them for a regular weekly 
attraction. But we went out from a 
full and devout consideration of ‘The 
Integrity of the Private Citizen the 
Security of the State,” and the sing- 
ing of “America,” to “throw up our 
money and hear it go bang,’ with 
an alacrity worthy of Oakland. I 
hope all of Brother Sadler’s combin- 
ation children’s boxes of fireworks 
charmed as enthusiastic groups as 
this was here. The only calamity . 
of the day was the frightening away 
of the pet deer of thefamily. As the 
best hunter instinct here guards does 
and Nellie is a favorite, we think 
she will be reclaimed to-day. I let 
a charming little creature pass me 
unharmed on Monday, and as a re- 
ward of my humanity hope a big 
buck will attack me soon, so I can 
defend myself. 

We have trout in abundance, i 
great size and beauty, taken from the 
Coquille river by our door. There’s 
a tender grouse on the platter in the 
cupboard. Oh, you poor crowded 
folks in fashionable resorts, why 
don’t you get out in the real coun- 
try? Epwin Sipney 


THE HIGHER ORITIOISM ON NADAB 
AND ABIHU. (LEV. X.) 


When God saw that wildfire had 
broken out among the young priests, 
he pursued the course which seemed 
to be best—-stamped it out at once. 
Could some of our modern liberalists 
and higher critics have been there at 
the time, they might have suggest- 
ed a method wiser than God ever 
thought of. These bright teachers 


may still comfort themselves with 
the thought that even now God may 
not be too old to learn something 
from their progressive ideas. 

DERFLA, 
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FROM OREGON. 


Last Sunday, Rev. Daniel Staver, 
tor of our church in Astoria, gave 

a most stirring sermon on the recent 
atrocities in Turkish Armenia. Hav- 
ing some years ago been a mission- 
ary there for five years, he was well 
qualified to speak upon the subject. 
After giving somewhat in detail an 
idea of Armenia, its origin, its pres- 
ent relation to Turkey, manner of 
government, character of its inhabi- 
tants, etc., followed by a brief recital 
of the horrible butcheries that have 
taken place there at the hands of 
- Turkish officers, claiming that not 
less than 100,000 Armenian and 
Bulgarian Christians had been mur- 
dered by the Turkish government 
within the memory of those who are 
now living, he says, “and this leads 


to the question, What can be done?” 


“Time does not permit anything 


more than a bare reference to the rem- | 


edy. There is, first, Russian annexa- 
tion. The second solution is Arme- 
nian autonomy—a fond dream of 
those who ignore the geographical 
difficulties and the character of the 
population. The only other radical 
remedy is a dismemberment of the 
Turkish Empire. Take the govern- 
- ment away from the Turk. The Turk 
came in as an alien and a barbarian, 
and at the end of 500 years he re- 
mains an alien and barbarian. His 
rule has been the rule of cruelty, 
faithlessness and brutal lust; it has 
not been government, but organized 
brigandage. His rule cannot be re- 
formed. 


‘‘While all other nations get bet- 
ter, the Turks get worse and worse; 
and for an evil that cannot be re- 
formed is one remedy only, to get rid 
of it. Justice, reason, humanity de- 
mand that the rule of the Turk should 
be got rid of, and the time for getting 
rid of it has come. I conclude with 
an extract from an article written by 
Mr. Gladstone: ‘Let the Turks now 
carry away their abuses in the only 
possible manner—by carrying off 
themselves. Their Zabteins and 
their Mudirs, their Bimbashus and 
_ their Yuz-Bashus, their Kimakams 
and their Pashas—one and all, bag 
and baggage—shall, I hope, clear 
out of the provinces they have deso- 
lated and profaned.’ 


“Through this riddance, this most 
blessed deliverance, is the only rep- 
-aration we make to the memory of 
those heaps on heaps of dead; 
to the violated purity alike of 
matron, of maiden and of child; to 
the civilization that has been affront- 
ed and ashamed; tothe laws of God, 
or, if you like, of Allah; to the 
moral sense of mankind at large. 

“There is not a criminal in a EKu- 
ropean jail, there is not a cannibal 
in the South Sea islands, whose in- 
dignation would not arise and over- 
boil at the recital of that which has 
been done, which has too late been 
examined, but which remains un- 
avenged; which has left behind it all 
the foul and all the fierce passions 
which produced it; and which may 
again spring up in another murder- 
ous harvest from the soil soaked and 
reeking with blood, and in the air 
tainted with every imaginable deed 
of crime and shame. 

“That such things should be done 
once is a damning disgrace to the 
portion of our race which did them, 
that a door should be left open for 
their ever-so-barely possible repeti- 
tion would spread that shame over 
the whole. | 

“We may ransack the annals of 
the world, but I know not what re- 
search can furnish us with so porten- 


tous an example of the fiendish mis- ; pears abounding. 


use of the powers established by 
God.” | 

The address was received with 
such favor by those who heard it 
that the Ministerial Association re- 
quested it for publication in the daily 
press of Astoria—a request that was 
duly honored. 

This is one of the cases wherein 
forbearance has ceased to bea virtue. 
It is a shame and disgrace to the 
civilized nations of the earth, or 
those presumably civilized, that they 


‘do not at once bury their differences, 


and in the name of common human- 
ity proceed to teach the “unspeak- 
able Turk” a lesson which he will 
not soon forget. The horrid barbar- 
ities of the last year are a foul blot 
upon the closing hours of the boast- 
ed culture and civilization of the 
nineteenth century. 


Communion was observed in the 
First church to-day, and five new 
members were received, two on con- 
fession and three by letter. The 
hour was a most solemn and sacred 
one. The remarks of Dr. Wallace, 
prior to the dispensing of the ele- 
ments, were peculiarly helpful and 
appropriate. “Things hard to be 
understood” was his text; and the 
cardinal principles of Christian doc- 
trine—faith, works, love—and the re- 
lation of the lives of professing Chris- 
tians to them, were most clearly and 
simply set forth. The lesson was 
deduced that according to one’s earn- 
est, prayerful desire was the truth 
apprehended; that Christian living 
was a matter of growth; that no new 
truth was revealed until that al- 
ready known was made use of. He 
also declared himselt in favor of the 
“higher criticism,’’ the “new theol- 
ogy,’ etc.; but he beheved their 
proper application would, to a 
much greater degree, enforce the 
claims of the Bible upon the atten- 
tion of humanity than otherwise, 
and that anything in the promulga- 
tion of these new theories that weak- 
ened the authority of the Bible as a 
whole upon the race was a positive 
detriment. It was the Book of all 
the ages, and was the source of. all 
that is best for mankind. 

Last Sunday was observed as C. 
H. M. 8S. day by the Riverside 
church, Hood River, Rey. J. L 
Hershner, pastor. At the morning 
service home missions and patriot- 
ism were successfully combined, and 
in the evening the Boys and Girls’ 
Army Rally rendered a program that 
delighted all present. The patriotic 
decorations were the most beautiful 
ever seen in Hood River. At both 
services the home mission collections 
were good. Qn last Memorial Day 
Pastor Hershner gave an address be- 
fore the G. A. R. of his town, which 
was so highly thought of as to be re- 
quested for publication in the local 
journal of the place. 

Speaking of Hood River, it may 
justly be said that Hood River Val- 
ley is one of the most charming local- 
ities for a summer outing that can be 
imagined. It is ideal in every re- 
spect, and combines an unusual num- 
ber of attractions for all who desire 
a change or a resting spell from 
the demands of business or profes- 
sional life. It is easy of access, in 
the heart of the Cascade range, with 
Mounts Hood and Adams twenty- 
five miles away in opposite directions, 
a bracing and invigorating climate, 
excellent water, good fishing and 
hunting, good driving and climbing, 
and all at a comparatively small ex- 
pense. It is an excellent fruit grow- 
ing region, strawberries, prunes, 
plums, cherries, aches, apples, 
he annual rain- 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


and hence there is scarcely a shower 
the whole summer through. 

The announcement is made with 
deep regret that Miss Helen A. 
Brooks, for the past four years lady 
principal at Pacific University, will 
not return this fall. The precarious 
state of her father’s health, President 
Brooks, of Tabor College, Iowa, and 
his resignation therefrom, has made 
this action upon her part necessary. 
She was capable, efficient and a most 
charming personality in every way, 
and always will have a large and en- 
dearing place in the hearts of all who 
were privileged to know her. 

_Gro. H. Himes. 

PorRTLAND, July 7th. 


BRIEF NOTES. 


The new professor in Chicago Sem- 
inary, W. D. McKenzie, has pub- 
lished a book, “The Ethics of Gam- 
bling.” 

Andover Seminary has been obliged 
to borrow for the next year from the 
Baptist seminary at Newton, Prof. 
J. M. English, for the vacant chair 
of Homiletics. 


That is a sensible way to make a 
memorial to Dr. R. W. Dale, for his 
friends to create a Lectureship Fund 
in Mansfield College. Where is the 
Benton or Dwinell Lectureship? 


It is curious to read that Cetewayo’s 
son, who was exiled, like Napoleon, 
to St. Helena, has accepted the gos- 
pel from his captors, and wishes 
teachers to be sent to his Zulu people. 


~ The Legislature of Manitoba, hav- 
ing by a large majority sustained 
the Executive in refusing to obey the 
authority of the Dominion in requir- 
ing the re-establishment of Catholic 
separate schools, the political situa- 
tion is critical there. 


Herbert Spencer, in his Ethics, an- 
imadverted severely on Emperor 
William’s assumption of divine right 
to rule, and therefore he does not feel 
at liberty to accept the honor of ad- 
mission into the Prussian Order of 
Merit. That is a very good order of 
conscience on Mr. Spertcer’s part, 
even if it has been evolved. 


We read iu one of our best dailies 
of a council held in Oakland for or- 
dination, and we are told that the 
examination of the candidate was the 
first of the kind on the Coast, and 
that eight brethren, who are named, 
conducted theexamination. As four 
of the persons named were not pres- 
ent at all, and such examinations 
are the regular thing in every Con- 
gregational ordination, we would sug- 
gest that if a religious event is worth 
reporting at all, it would be respect- 
-ful to have it reported intelligently. 


H. H. Seerley, principal of the 
Iowa State Normal School, says that 
boys who begin the habit of cigarette 
smoking at an early age are stunted 
physically and never arrive at nor- 
mal bodily development, and that 
accompanied with the use of the nar- 
cotic are certain disordered physical 
functions, such as indigestion, im- 
paired taste, defective eye-sight, dull 
hearing, nervous affections and dis- 


eases of the heart. 


fall is only thirteen inches a year, 


Metillaja Poppy. 


[The beautiful Romneya Coulteri, called 
in Santa Barbara the ‘‘ Metillaja poppy.’’] 


Thou beautiful flower of the Southern sun, 
With the perfume of rose in thy breath, 
How I love to gaze at thy silken robes 
And look at the gold on thy breast! 


Thou re a stranger here in this colder 
clime, 
But no niggard art thou in thy gifts; 
For, a uth of old, thou dost give thy 
est 
To the land that saw not thy birth. 


Asa bride, thou art dressed in thy robes 
of white; 
As a bride, thou art fair to see; 


And, as she who has taken upon her 


bride’s vows, 
Thy heart of pure gold must — be. 


East OAKLAND, June 30, 1895. 


_ Nearly two years ago, I brought 
with me from Santa Barbara two 
very small plants of this lovely pop- 
py. They have grown to be large 
plants, and bloomed profusely last — 
year and this. M. L. W. 


The Grandest Thing. 


If you are poor, you share the lot 
"ith many of earth’s best ; 

Not what you have, but what you are, 
Is the touchstone and the test. 

The Workingman of Nazareth 

_ Toiled for his daily bread, 

And was so poor he had not where 
To lay his weary head. 

His life ennobled poverty, | 
And he this truth preserved, 

That ’tis a grander thing by far 
To serve than to be served. 


— 


The State Sunday-school conven- 
tion of Iowa, adopted the following: © 

“Resolved, That the scientific tem- 
perance instruction given in the pub- 
lic school should be supplemented 
and strengthened by such moral 
teaching in the Sunday-school and 
the home as will create and main- 
tain a public sentiment that will not 
tolerate either the sale og use as a 
beverage of intoxicating liquors; 
that it is the imperative duty of the 
State by the enforcement of the pro- 
hibitory law to protect our homes 
and families from their direst foe— 
the liquor saloon.’ 


— 


In the sight of God, greatness does 
not depend on the extent of our sphere, 
or on the effect produced, but on the 
power of virtue in the soul, in the en- 
ergy with which God’s will is per- 
formed, the spirit in which trials are 
borne, and the earnestness with which 
goodness is loved and pursued.—W. 
Channing. 


Cultivate the habit of always see- 
ing the best in people, and, more 
than that, of drawing forth whatever 
is the best in them.—Cuyler. 


What are Raphael’s Madonnas 
but the shadow of a mother’s love 
fixed in permanent outline.— Thomas 
W. Higginson. 


MARRIED. 


RypER—MANSsFIELD. — On July 7th, by 
Dr. C. O. Brown, D. D.,* Cassius M. 
Ryder and Miss Grace L. Mansfield. 


Lee—Srewart.—On July 5th, by Dr. C. 
O. Brown, D.D., Charles A. Lee and 


Miss Ethel M. Stewart. 
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- To daily toil on sea or svil, 


THE LIBRARY— RECORDING AND 


~’ number than the average Sunday- 
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Home Circle. 


[For Tue PAciFic.] 
Our Portion. 


BY F. B. CLARK. 


In rolls the tide of ocean wide, 
And out it slips again ; 
Up comes the sun, its course to run 
And sink into the main; 
And men are born and live and die in 
ever-moving train. 


A livelihood to get; 
To rest and pray at end of day, 
Our portion must be yet, 
Until the Son of man shall come, and 
paid is Adam’s debt. 


God’s ways are wise, and in his eyes 
The smallest deed is great; 
_ Thestrong net filled, the bramble killed, 
The heart well purged of hate— 
These are the things that help to call bac 
man’s long-lost estate. | 


Through cloudy bars the kindly stars 
Break forth and twinkle down, 
For God is near to those who fear, 
And the earth has lost her frown 
To those who plant, in faith and hope, her 
bosom warm and brown. 


RAILROAD 


PURCHASING. 


Speaking from his experience as a 
Sunday-school -officer, Mr. W. F. 
Ross of Niles, Michigan, commends 
the method of recording the distribu- 
tion of library books which he has 
tested and simplified. “I know,” he 
says, ‘that the management of the 
library quietly and expeditiously is 
a hard problem for almost all super- 
intendents of Sunday-schools.”” By 
his system each scholar has two 
cards. One is the ordinary “library 
card,” ruled in small squares, in 
which the scholar marks numbers of 
books desired, the numbers corre- 
sponding with those in the cata- 
logue. The special feature is in the 
other card, which is kept in the li- 
brary. This, aside from spaces for 
noting the scholar’s name and class, 
is filled up on each side with little 
squares, each square containing a 
number, like this: | 


Seven hundred squares may thus 
be put on the card, which is about 
six by eight inches in size—a larger 


school library. The squares are 
numbered consecutively from 1 to 
700. One of these cards is assigned 
to each scholar or teacher using the 
library. When a book is drawn by 
the scholar, a record is made on his 
ecard above the number in lead-pen- 
cil. Supposing No. 250 is drawn, 
the record may be like this, denoting 
April 14th: 


This large library card is put on 
the library shelf, in the place of the 
book drawn. Remaining there until 
the book is returned, the record of 
return is made on the card, in lead- 
pencil, below the number, the square 
then being filled up as follows, de- 
noting April 28th as the date of re- 
turn: 


The scholar’s choice of books is 


not give the book desired, he can give 


‘classes during the opening exercises, 


-|amount of the fine is five cents for 


indicated on his small library. card, 


returned; but the record is on the 
card kept in the library case. As 
the small card is often lost, this 
method avoids the loss of records. 
No other record is found necessary. 
Mr. Ross writes: “This system is 
perfect in keeping accurate of who 
have the books, and when they got 
them. The card shows at all times 
just what books the scholar has 
drawn, and thus avoids issuing the 
same book to him twice; nor will he 
get a book until he has returned the 
book drawn before. Thus I found 
the system quite perfect in every ac- 
quirement. One of the chief merits 
of the plan is that it can be adopted 
without re-numbering or otherwise 
altering the library; and it can be 
put in use along with another sys- 
tem untilit gradually displaces that, 
or until the librarian is satisfied that 
it is wise to use it alone. If the li- 
brarian cannot fill the order desired 
by the scholar, his two cards are laid 
aside until all the books have been 
replaced in the ‘library, and then the 
order is filled. If the librarian can 


one the scholar has not had. 

The system is said ta be “economi- 
cal,” as the record-card lasts as long 
as the scholar uses the library. Mr. 
Ross thinks that “the best form of 
cataloguing is to print titles of books 
and numbers on a folder,” a copy of 
which may be pasted in the front of 
each book, as well as posted outside 
the library. | 

He also advocates a system of fines, 
as “absolutely necessary to secure a 
prompt return of books.’’ The li- 
brarian, while placing the books 
back, after collecting them from the 


“notes who have failed to return 
books in the proper time, and makes 
a minute of it ona slip. The assist- 
ant librarian proceeds to collect the 
fines. The first year we collected an 
average of five cents from each 
scholar; the next year less than half 
that, which meant that books were 
being promptly returned.” The 


each week the book is kept beyond 
the time-limit of two weeks. “A 
good library must be taken good 
care of, because careless people will 
forget, or will loan and lose, and the 
first you know the best book in your 
library has gotten into a family of 
another school, perhaps, and, if you 
have no system of fines, it may stay 
there for weeks and months, and your 
school be deprived of the use of it.” 
This system “brings another pressure 
to bear in favor of attendance, for, 
to save a fine, some will attend on a 
Sunday they otherwise would omit.” 
As to the selection of books, he adds: 

“Very much indeed depends upon 
a wise selection of the library. Not 
all books offered for Sunday-schools 
are worth getting. Nor should the 
library be limited to religious stories, 
although a proper moral tone should 
without exception pervade every 
‘book. A volume could be written 
on this subject alone, but suffice it to 
say, study the wishes of the young 
people. Thereby nine times in ten 
you willinterest the older. We have 
all been young once, but not all have 
been, or are, old. Perhaps an inci- 
dent within my own experience will 
suggest another idea in this connec- 
tion. A young lad of our school 
worried his parents exceedingly by 
street roaming at night. I knew of 
it, and one day I said to the mother 
I proposed to tie her boy at home 
the next week. She asked me how, 
but I told her to wait and see. We 


obtained from the numbers he has 


new books, and the Sunday following 
which is kept in the book drawn and | 


I gave out to that boy a story of 
Hannibal’s life, written for boys. 
One evening of that week I called on 
that family. Ifound Mr. Youngster 
curled up in a big chair, so intent on. 
that book that he was oblivious to us 
all, and his mother said he had not 
spent a night out that week. The 
influence of that book may have been 
the turning-point of the boy’s life. 
Stories of manliness, courage, princi- 
ple, hard endeavor, of difficulties 
overcome—these are the stories for 
boys and girls, as well as strictly re- 
ligious stories. Place both kinds in 
your library. 2 
“And another point: Add a new 
book to it every once in a while. 
That is better than to have spasmod- 
ic additions once a year or once in 
five years. When you read of a par- 
ticularly fine book for young people 
having been issued, send for it right 
away. It will then attract twice the 
interest itwould a year later. When 
I added ‘Little Lord Fauntleroy’ and 
‘Stanley on the Congo’ to our library 
while the country was ringing about 
these books, there was a perfect rage to 
get possession of them, and no doubt 
many scholars attended every Sun- 
day, so as not to miss their chance, 
who otherwise would have found ex- 
cuse to remain at home.’’ Corre- 
spondents making further inquiries 
of Mr. Ross regarding his method 
should not forget to enelose postage 
for replies. | | 

For years the method of replenish- 
ing the library in the Fayette Street 
Methodist Episcopal Sunday-school 
of Baltimore was to occasionally give 
a committee fifty ora hundred dol- 
lars in a lump, ‘to invest in books.”’ 
“As a consequence,” writes the super- 
intendent, Mr. Philip Darby, “the 
books could not all be read. Neither 
could the committee be guided by 
the titles. These often led them 
astray, and hence a number of books 
so selected were discarded by the 
scholars, and became dead wood on 
the shelves. I consulted with the 
librarian, and advised him to watch 
book advertisements, and to borrow 
one of all new issues which impress- 
ed him favorably. These new books 
he assigned to the most intelligent 
of our teachers, to read carefully and 
give their opinions. If the books 
were considered by them suitable 
and appropriate for the Sunday- 
schcol library, they were purchased. 
Thus our library is full of new, fresh 
books, and is read by the scholars. 
Our librarian reports more than: 
eleven hundred volumes in the li- 
brary, and nearly all are constantly 
read.” 


No process is so fatal as that which 
would cast all men in one mould. 
Every human being is intended to 
have a character of his own, to be 
what no other is, to do what no oth- 
er can do. Our common nature is 
to be unfolded in unbounded diver- 
sities. It is rich enough for infinite 
manifestations. It is to wear in- 
numerable forms of beauty and 
glory. Every human being has a 
work to carry on within, duties to 
perform abroad, influences to exert, 
which are peculiarly his, and which 
no conscience but his own can teach. 
—Channing.. 


One good thing about the speeches 
of such commencement orators as 
Governor McKinley and Senator Cul- 
lom was that they did not attempt 
to compete with some of the preach- 
ers in poking fun at the common 
faith in the Bible. Most of our men 
of affairs understand human nature 
well enough to know that we still 


ABOUT WOMEN. 


Bashfulness is constitutional. 


A®*perfumed woman is about as ob- 
noxious as a cigarette. — 


Awkwardness may be ineradic- 
able.. 


‘'The natural sentiment of man 
towards woman is reverence. He 


loses a large means of grace when he 
is obliged to account her a being to 


be trained in propriety. 


A man’s ideal is not wounded 
when woman . fails in worldly wis-— 
dom, but if in grace, in tact, in sen- 
timent, in delicacy, in kindness she 
should be found wanting, he receives 
an inward hurt.—Sel. 


It is a shame for women to be lec- 
tured on their manners. It isa bit- 
ter shame that they need it. Do not 
be restrained; carry yourself so loft- 
ily that men will look up to you for 
reward; not at you in rebuke. 


Only a woman of ignoble nature 
fosters her husband’s weaknesses; a 
true wife always “holds him up to his 
best”; without flattery, she makes 
him feel that she is his fondest ad- 
mirer.—Mrs. Burton Kingsland. 


The old saying that the “way to a 
man’s heart is down his throat’’ and 
that “a man well fed is easily led,” 
remain as true as ever, but the 
esthetic side of his nature has its 
needs, and craves a neat home and 
a wife that is pleasant to look upon. 


A narrow-minded woman thinks a 
man uncomplimentary when he 
praises another woman in her pres- 
ence. On the contrary, he is paying 
her one of the highest compliments 
in implying that he thinks her so 
broad-minded that she can sincerely 
share his admiration.— Sel. 


A man expects his wife to be bet- 
ter than himself. No matter how 
little religion a man may have, his ~ 
ideal wife is always a woman with 
the purity of soul that only a Chris- 
tian can have; and to a good man it 
is usually part-of his religion to be- 
lieve that his wife is morally higher 
and nobler than himself. 


Altogether too few wives realize 
that novelty and variety are as at- 
tractive to man after marriage as be- 
fore. The same gown evening after 
evening, perhaps, the same coiffure 
year in and year out, may not exact- 
ly pall upon the taste of a devoted 
husband, but he soon ceases to look 
on his wife with the same interest as 
heretofore. After a while she will 
miss the fond littlecompliments that 
are so pleasant to receive, and one of 
the most potent of her womanly 
weapons grows rusty from disuse. 


Awarded 
Highest Honors—World’s Fair, 
Gold Medal, Midwinter Fair. 


BAKING 


Most Perfect Made. 


had just added to our library some 


need the old Bible.—Advance. 


4o*Years the Standard. 
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| Young Folks. 


A Qhild’s Ladder. 


BY M. G. R. 


A little boy to his mamma said, 

As she was putting him to bed, 

‘**If 1 should pile up barrels high 

Until they reached clear to the sky, 

And then, dear mamma, if some time 

I should up those barrels climb, 

from heaven reach down his 
an 

And take me into the promised land?”’ 

At such a thought the mother smiled, 

But gently said, ‘‘Ah! no, my child! 

God tells us ’tis by faith and love 

That we must enter heaven above; 

By love to him, and faith alone 

In Jesus Christ his only Son, 

Who died to save u- from our sin 

And make us fit to enter in. 


‘Jesus has told us o’er and o’er 

That he the way is and the door; | | 

He’s the Good Shepherd, and we are his 
sheep, 

If we give to him our hearts tokeep; 

But if we try to climb to heaven 

In other ways than he has given, 

But thieves and robbers we shall be,. 

And ne’er in bliss his face shall see. 

So learn, my boy, the story old, 

Of the one Shepherd, the one fold; 

How the Shepherd his life lay down, 

Wearing meekly the thorny crown. 

Listen at once and hear his voice; 

It is a wise and happy choice; 

’T will lead you to the mansions fair ; 

And this Good Shepherd will be there. 


WHAT HE FOUND IN THE sNOW- 
BALL. 


Little Lawrence is a dear, bright 
boy of six years, who lives in the 
city; but his grandmamma lives in 
the country, and he enjoys visiting 
her very much. Last winter he 
spent a week at the,farm. He was 
very happy, for there was a great 
quantity of snow on the ground, so 
that he could slide down hill and 
make snowballs as much as he liked. 
‘When he came home again he bound- 
ed up the stairs into mamma’s sit- 
ting-room. But just as he was 
about to throw his arms about her 
neck he suddenly stopped, as if a 
new thought had come to him, and, 
with a sober face and merry eyes, ex- 
claimed: 

“Oh, mamma, I want to tell you 
something! When I was at grand- 
ma’s I made a great big snowball, 
and I threw it up against the barn, 
and it broke all to pieces, and some- 
thing dropped out, and-I picked it 
up and brought it to you. What 
do you think it was?”’ 

Mamma couldn’t think, so Law- 
rence said, “Well, it was this!” and 
_ put on her cheek a big, warm kiss. 
Of course, mamma thought that was 
a very beautiful thing to drop out of 
a snowball.— H. G. S.,in The Outlook. 


IN THE DAYS BEFORE SUGAR. 


Once upon a time, when there was 
no such thing-as sugar—lovers of 
lollipops, only think of it—bees were 
of much greater value than they are 
now, for honey was then the chief, if 
not the only sweetener; the wax was 
largely used in the making of very 
fine candles for altars and royal ban- 
quets. Some of the laws of old I[re- 
land so green and of gallant little 
Wales, dealt with the subject of bees, 
which shows how important. as well 
as industrious were these busy in- 
sects. Every owner of bees was re- 
quired to distribute some of his 
honey among his neighbors every 
third year. Why? Because his bees 
had gathered their honey from the 
opening flowers on his neighbors’ 
lands. There was a nice sense of 
justice for you! And some there are 
that would like to see it applied all 
round, even in the present day. 


Good breeding is good sense. 


“THE SALOONS HAVE GOT MY BOY.” | 


When the Rev. George R. Stuart, 
the co-laborer of the Rev. Sam P. 
Jones, was once preaching in Ken- 
tucky, there came down the aisle one 
night a poor Irish woman with an 
intelligent face, crying out in.her 
own peculiar way, showing the deep 
anguish of a mother’s heart, “Mr. 
Stuart, Mr. Stuart, the saloons have 
got my boy !” 

The preacher’s heart ached, and 
the large congregation was greatly 
moved when he said: ater 

“How many women in this great 
audience can hold up their hands 
with this poor woman?” You 
should have seen the hands that 
went up, showing how many moth- 
ers were having the same sad expe- 
rience. 

Some of them were hands in kid 
gloves, some wore black gloves; some 
were white, tender hands, while some 
were bare and quivering hands. 

The preacher said: “Men of Ken- 
tucky, I don’t know what kind of 
stuff you are made of. But I am of 
that kind: of stuff to stand by the 
side of these sad and stricken wom- 
en, with their uplifted hands, and 
help them save their boys out of the 


-Iclutches of the dreadful saloon.” 


And numbers of men got up, and 
many cheered. 

The saloon has got many a noble 
boy. It may be. yours, or it may be 
“somebody’s child.” Who will stand 
up for the deliverance of these noble 
boys, the sons of mothers with wet 
eyes and crushed hearts, by voting 
and using all their influence against 
the devilish saloon ? 

Who will answer, “Here am I; 


von. 


Whatever we may say about man’s 
ingratitude to his fellowmen, there 


gratitude to God. We are contin- 
ually receiving mercies and favors 
from him, and yet are there not days 
and days, with most of us, in which 
we lift no heart and speak no word 
of praise? Our prayers are largely 
requests and supplications for help 
and favor, with but little adoration 
and worship. We continue asking, 
and God continues giving and giv- 
ing; but how many of us remember 
always or often to give thanks for 
answered prayer? The angel of re- 
quests, so the legend runs, goes back 
from earth heavily laden every time 
he comes to gather up the prayers 
of men. But the angel of thanks- 
giving, of gratitude,-has almost 
empty hands as he returns from his 
errands to this world. Yet ought we 
not to give thanks for all that we re- 
ceive and torevery answered request? 
If we were to do this, our hearts 
would always be lifted up toward 
God in praise.—J. R. Miller, D.D. 


— 


Health, in its full meaning, is a 
state difficult of definition. It is not 
mere freedom from pain or sickness, 
but in reality an entire soundness— 
a wholeness or holiness, an integrity 
of every structure, embracing in its 
true extent both mind and body, 
and demanding, therefore, a perfect 


tion of the living organism.—J. J. 
Pope. 


Sunday-school Teacher—If you 
had your choice, Willie, would you 
rather be as wise as Solomon, as 
great as Julius Cesar, as rich as 
Croesus, as eloquent as Demosthenes, 
as tall as Goliath, or as good as the 
prophet Elijah ? 

Willie—Id ruther be a drummer 


in a brass band. ; 


send me” ?—The Christian Compan- 


is no question about man’s lack of 


harmony in the play of every func- 


Never scold, or make fun of them. 
They suffer enough without your 
threats or sarcasm. Don’t let them 
know you see'their awkwardness when 


in company, nor their grimaces when 
alone. A case was reported by the 
Boston Globe of a boy ten years old, 
who, on being vexed, and often with- 
out any apparent provocation, will 
clench his hands and make the most 
frightful contortions of the muscles 
of his face and head, till his poor 
mother fears he is idiotic. By no 
means. He is the brightest boy in 
his class at school; fond of reading, 


and of natural history; but he is of 


a highly nervous temperament, and 
has not been taught to control the 
little wires, so to speak, on which he 
This is no single case. There are 
thousands of children who give way 
to their nerves in a similar fashion. 
Never whip them, but talk to them 
about these curious little strings that 
should be made their servants, not 
their masters. A prominent physi- 
cian in this city says that the man 
or woman who whips a nervous child 
should, for every blow given, receive 
five, and is on a level with brutes 
that have no reason. It is our duty 
to encourage and help them. Be pa- 
tient with them. They are the mak- 
ing of our future successful men and 
women, for they will work hard at 
whatever they undertake. Brace up 
your own nerves first, and then be 
indulgent to the capers of your over- 
nervous children.—Eachange. 


HOW TO LIVE IN PEACE WITH 
OTHERS. 


In order to be satisfied even with the 
best people, we need to be content 
with little and to bear a great deal. 
Even the most perfect people have 
many imperfections; we ourselves 
have as great defects. Our faults 
combined with theirs make mutual 
toleration a difficult matter; but we 
can only “fulfill the law of Christ’ 
by “bearing one another’s burdens.” 
There must be a mutual, loving for- 
bearance. Frequent silence, habitu- 
al recollection, prayer, self-detach- 
ment, giving up all critical tenden- 
cies, faithfulness in putting aside all 
the idle imaginations of a jealous, 
fastidious self-love—all these will go 
far to maintain peace and union. 
How many troubles would be avoid- 
ed by this simplicity! Happy is he 
who neither listens to himself nor to 
the idle talk of others. 

Be content to lead a simple life 
where God has placed you. Be obe- 
dient; bear your little daily crosses 
—you need them, and God gives 
them to you only out of pure mercy. 
—Fenelon. 


Life is like a summer’s day; and 
in the first fresh morning we do not 
realize the noontide heat; and at 
noon we do not think of the shadows 
lengthening across the plain, and of 
the setting sun, and of the advancing 
night. Yet to each and all the sun- 
set comes at last, and those who have 
made the most of the day are not un- 
likely to reflect most bitterly how lit- 
tle they have made of it. Whatever 
else they may look back upon with 
thankfulness or. with sorrow, it is 
certain that they will regret no omis- 
sions of duty more keenly than neg- 
lect of prayer; that they will prize 
no hours more than those which 
have been passed, whether in private 
or in public, before that throne of 
justice and of grace upon which they 
hope to gaze throughout eternity.— 


Canon Liddon. 


NERVOUS CHILDREN. | 


PLENTY OF EXOUSES. 


A man who tried to raise.a sub- 
scription for a meeting-house out 
West tells this bit of his experience: 
“The first man I went to said 
he was sorry, but the fact was 
he was so involved in his business 
that he couldn’t give anything at 
the present time. Very sorry, in- 
deed, but a man in debt, as he was, 
owed his first duty to his creditors. 

“He was smoking an expensive 
cigar, and before I left his store he 
bought of a peddler who came in a 
pair of expensive Rocky Mountain 
cuff buttons. | 

“The next man I went to was a 
young clerk in a banking establish- - 
ment. He read the paper over, ac- 
knowledged that the church was 
very greatly needed, but said that he 
was owing for his board, was badly 
in debt otherwise, and did not see 
how he could give anything. | 

“That afternoon, as I went by the 
baseball grounds, I saw this man 
pay fifty cents at the entrance to go 
in, and saw him mount the grand 
‘stand where seats were sold for a 
quarter ofa dollar. 

“The third man to whom I pre-. 
sented the paper was a farmer living 
near the town. He also was sorry, 
but the times were hard, his crops 
had been a partial failure, the mort- 
gage on his farm was a heavy load, 
the interest was coming due, and he 
really couldn’t see his way clear to 
give to the church, although he free- 
ly acknowledged it was just what 
the new town needed. 
| ‘*A week from that time I saw the 
same farmer drive into town with 
his entire family, and go to the cir- 
cus, afternoon and night, at an ex- 
pense of at least four dollars.” 

So “they all with one consent be- 
gan to make excuses,’ and proved 
the truth of Franklin’s remark—that 
a man whois good at making ex- 
cuses generally is not good for much 
else. But, really, one can hardly see 
why the children of Satan should be 
expected to pay for building a house 
for the worship of God. And if 
Christians were not so divided by 
sectarianism as to require four or 
five times as many meeting-houses 
as there is need of, it is probable. 
that they would be abundantly able 
to erect all the buildings they re- 
quired without bothering the world- 
lings to obtain their subscriptions. 
So long as they are divided and sub- 
divided by Satan, they must beg, 
trade and dicker to obtain from 
worldlings and hypocrites money to 


}maintain their unchristian separa- 


tions and rivalries, made necessary 
by paying heed to the traditions and 
commandments of men, and neglect- 
ing the commandments of God.— 
Brethren Evangelist. 


A LIGHTHOUSE LESSON. 


A friend told us that he was visit-. 
ing a lighthouse lately, and he said 
to the keeper: “Are you not. afraid 
to live here? It is a dreadful place 
to be constantly in.” ‘‘No,” replied — 
the man, “I am not afraid; we never . 
think of ourselves here.” ‘Never 
think of youfselves! How is that?” 
“We know that we are perfectly safe, 
and only think of having our lamps — 
brightly burning and keeping the 
reflection clear so that those in dan- 
ger may be saved. That is what 
Christians ought to do. They are 
safe in a house built on a Rock which 
cannot be moved by the wildest 
storm; and,ina spirit of holy un- 
selfishness, they should let their 
light gleam across the dark waters 
of sin, that they who are imperiled 
may be guided into the harbors of 


eternal safety.— The Quiver. 
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Wednesday, July 10, 1895. 


Not receiving the expected report 
of a council held in West Oakland 


last Saturday, we simply say that 
the council was called by the nd 
church to examine Mr. Frank E. 
Hinckley, who has been supplying 
that church for the past year, with 
reference to his ordination to the 
ospel ministry. The council was 
arge,representing most of our church- 
es around the bay. Rev. Dr. C. O. 
Brown was chosen Moderator, and 
Rey. J. B. Orr, Scribe. The candi- 
date was questioned on theology, 
and gave his personal, religious ex- 
perience, and the Council voted that 
the examination was “ sustained,” 
and on Sunday afternoon the public 
exercises were held. The church 
was crowded. The sermon was 
preached by Dr. Gunsaulus of Chi- 
cago, and was a grand discourse. 
Other parts were taken by other 
brethren, especially by Rev. Dr. Mc- 
Lean. who came down from Castle 
Crag to be present, and by Rev. J. 
B. Orr, who was a classmate in Chi- 
ago. | 


Rev. Dr. Willey writes, with refer- 
ence to the “Reminiscences of How- 
ard Presbyterian Church,” commenc- 
ed in this issue: ‘‘These reminis- 
cences were written not because 
there was anything especially re- 
markable about the history of the 
church, but because I wanted to 
comply with the wishes of those 
friends who are often asking me to 
write something about ‘the early 
times.’”’ Our own opinion is, and we 
are sure it is the opinion of the 
readers of THE PaciFic, that such 
reminiscences from the facile pen 
of Dr. Willey are invaluable. We 
never tire of reading of the early 
days of California, or the beginning 
of good enterprises in this city; and 
those who were participants will not 
long be here to tell the story. 


Deacon D. Gilbert Dexter of the 
First church was the orator at the 
Fourth of July festivities in this city 
last week, and is said to have 
made an oration worthy of him- 
self and the occasion. Good 
citizens contributed generously to 
the celebration, and the display was 
very fine. The day was unpleas- 
ant, and some rain fell. We, with 
thousands of others, improved the 
opportunity to take a pleasant trip 
in the quiet country. 


A cyclone and torrents of rain in 
Georgia, Missouri, Kansas, and Iowa, 
last Monday, did immense damage 
and killed several individuals. How 
terrible are the forces of nature, and 
how helpless is man in their grasp! 
He cannot forsee their coming or 

provide against them. How thank- 
‘ ul we ought to be for comparative 
exemption from such evils! 


‘Less than 7 per cent of the more 
than 800 natives raised up by our 
churches in Vermont for the minis- 
try have been born since 1850,” said 
Rey. A. W. Wild in his historical 
discourse at the Centennial Anniver- 
_ sary. Not a good showing for the 
Vermont of recent years. 


The National Educational Conven- 
tion, which is now in session in Den- 
ver, from present appearances will 
have an attendance of fully 15,000. 


Well-known educators from all over 
the country are present. It will be 
recollected that this convention met 
in this city a few years ago, and was 
greatly appreciated. 


The total number of organized 
militia in the United States is 114,- 
146 men. New York has the largest 
number, 12,846 men. Oklahoma 
has the smallest, 130. California 
has 4,948 men, and appropriated 
$180,000 in 1894 for their support. 


There were 119 suicides in this 
city during the year ending with the 
month of June. Of that uumber 
114 were white, 4 yellow, and 1 
black; 105 males, 14 females. There 
were 25 murders and 4 homicides 
during the same time. 


According to the Outlook, “One- 
third of the population of Texas and 
more than one-fourth of the territory 
are in the prohibition fold, with elec- 
tions pending in counties and dis- 
tricts containing three hundred thou- 
sand population.” 


“THE FOUNDATIONS OF BELIEF” 
BY HON. A. J. BALFOUR 


A REVIEW BY REV. DR. M. WILLETT 


Who, I am moved to inquire, can 
have the temerity to say in this day 
and generation, that, of a long time 
“our poor little religion,” as some 
one has called it, is only the faith 
of spinsterdom and clergy, when in 
one only of the greatest nations of 
the earth two leading statesmen like 
Gladstone and Balfour can be found, 
who use their leisure moments to 
repel attack upon the foundations 
of belief. Gladstone is making the 
principal work of his old age an 
annotated edition of Butler’s Anal- 
ogy, presumably brought down to 
date in the applications of the clas- 
sic argument to be found in that 
great apologetic; and Arthur J. Bal- 
four, his great opponent in politics, 
the recognized leader of the Con- 
servative or Tory party, has essayed 
to show the instability of the mere 
naturalism now so popular in many 
quarters, not simply as a foundation 
for morals or esthetics or religion, 
but even for science itself. 

Surely if God is not dependent 
upon our wisdom or knowledge he 
has even less use for our ignorance; 
so that when our faith, which has 
so little rested for its advance upon 
the wisdom of this world, comes to 
be defended at all, it seems a goodly 
thing, and not unfeelingly acknowl- 
edged with congratulation among 
ourselves, and even devout thanks- 
giving, that the pen should be 
wielded by many who are spoken of 
so highly among those who are 
without. 

Those who are within, to be sure, 
do not go by count of heads or clack 
of tongues; but if it comes to that, 
we can count heads with the brain- 
iest of them, or try spells in the wiz- 
ardry of speech with the cunningest 
of them. ? 

He has intimated three lines 
of thought whose purpose is to 
show how peculiarly and marvelous- 
ly. adapted our Christian faith is to 
meet those intellectual and moral dis- 
eases of the times that are rooted, in 
the main, in that naturalism which 
it is the main object of this book to 
oppose. First of the three, he places 
that sense of the vastness of the uni- 
verse which seems, with so many, to 
burn and brand his nothingness into 
man. He finds an unequaled coun- 
ter-charm to space and hollow sky 
in the incarnation of our Lord. Man 
cannot be insignificant in the pres- 


ence of the heavens; when he who 
made the heavens has bowed them 
and come down to dwell among us. 

Attica ceases to be little when we 
think of her philosophers, poets, 
statesmen, orators, and artists; and 
to be overwhelmed by great conti- 
nents like Africa and South Amer- 
ica, which, with all their hugeness, 
have not produced a citizenship to 
compare with this pent-up Utica, 
simply because they could have lost 
the Athenian State almost beyond 
discovery in their wide domains, 
seems like intellectual vulgarity. 

So it is that. Bethlehem and Cal- 
vary reduce all prostrations before 
the vastness of material things to a 
voluntary humility. Jesus, the In- 
carnate One, upholding all things by 
the word of his power, while he 


|} dwells in mortal flesh, says to all 


this grovelling despondency, “Arise, 
and stand upon thy feet.” 

Another outburst of power, to sup- 
plement a weakness of our generation, 
he finds in the assurance the gospel 
gives us that we are not simple phys- 
iological units, social results, or mag- 
netic mockeries, but may be, if we 
will, the sons of God. There is a 
great deal in mere naturalism to 
strengthen the tyranny of flesh and 
blood. | 

Materialism cannot tie the mind, 
if there be any mind, to the body as 
it does, and emphasize the physiologi- 
cal side of things and the nature of 
our environment, and then shout 
with undiminished faith and vigor: 


‘* Arise and fly! 
The reeling Faun, the sensual feast; 
Move upward, working out the beast, 
And let the ape and tiger die.’’ 


Or if it does, the words fall upon 
unheeding ears, previously dulled by 
its own shallow philosophy. 

It is the Son of God who is _need- 
ed to counter-weight this science of 
the greater ape, this tyranny of her- 
edity and natural law, and bounce 
these baser passions up to kick the 
beam. | 

A third fullness for the wants of 
our day he discovers in the adapta- 
tion of the gospel to meet that sense 
of imperfection and suffering in a 
growing nature and humanity which 
seems to oppress the thought of 
these later generations in the de- 
velopment of what I may term our 
scientific realism as never before. 
How can we believe in the love and 
goodness of God when out of the 
waste places in nature and society 
comes so continually the cry of 
death and inevitable suffering? 


Let answer be made in his own lan-. 


guage: “What is needed is such a 
living faith in God’s relation to man 
as shall have no place for that help- 


less resentment against the ap- 


pointed order so apt to rise with- 
in us at the sight of undeserved 
pain. And this faith is possessed 
by those who vividly _ realize 
the Christian form of theism. For 
they worship One who is no remote 
contriver of a universe to whose ills 
he is indifferent. If they suffer, did 
He not on their account suffer also? 
If suffering falls not always on the 
most guilty, was he not innocent? 
Shall they cry aloud that the world 
is ill-designed for their convenience, 
when He for their sakes subjected 
Himself to its conditions? Itis true 
that beliefs like these do not in any 
narrow sense resolve our doubts nor 
provide us with explanations; but 
they give us something better than 
many explanations. For they min- 
ister, or rather the reality behind 
them ministers, to one of our deep- 
est ethical needs; to a need which, 
far from showing signs of diminu- 
tion, seems to grow with the growth 


to be described as knowledge. 


of civilization, and to touch us even 
more keenly as the hardness of an 
earlier time dissolves away.” _ 

With this quotation we close our 
partial development of his faith in 
Christian theism; and turn forth- 
with to the main object of his book. 

If that main object is to oppose 
naturalism, it becomes quite neces- 
sary, first of all, that we should 
know what he means by naturalism. 
The word which he has selected to 
sum up in itself the scheme of 
thought which is often intended by 
such words as positivism, agnosti- 
cism, empiricism, etc., he has defined 
as follows: “Its leading doctrines are 
that we may know phenomena and 
the laws by which they are connect- 
ed, but nothing more. ‘More’ there 
may or may not be; but if it exists 
we can never apprehend it; and 
whatever the world may be ‘in 
its reality,’ the world for us, 
the world with which alone we 
are concerned, or of which alone 
we can have any cognizance, is that 
world which is revealed to us through 
perception, and which is the sub- 
ject matter of the natural sciences. 
Here, and here only, are we ofi firm 
ground. Here, and here only, can 
we discover anything which deserves 
Here, 
and here only, may we profitably 
exercise our reason, and gather the 
fruits of wisdom.” 


(To be continued.) 


CoRRECTION.— Referring to Monti- 
cello Female Seminary at Godfrey, 
Ill., last week, the printer made us 
say that it was the oldest institution 
of the kind in the world. It should 
have read in the Wesj. We should 
have mentioned also as among us, 
Mrs. Dr. J. H. Warren, one of the 
early students, and for a time a 
teacher, in that celebrated school. 


Both the Grinnell, Iowa, Herald 
and the Register, published at the 
capital city, contain reports of the 
late commencement exercises of lowa 
College, and speak in the highest 
terms of Dr. Magoun’s alumni ad- 
dress and of the dignity and grace 
with which it was delivered. The 
ex-President said the College had al- 
ways stood under his administration 
for sound learning and sound evan- 
gelical religion, and he interspersed 
many anecdotes and personal remin- 
iscences of the professors, tutors and 
trustees. He was warmly applaud- 
ed both at the beginning and end of 
his address. It is to be published in 
pamphlet form. The trustees, after 
considerable discussion, finally de- 
cided to continue Prof. Herron’s con- 
nection with the College, and will at © 
once begin making arrangements for 
the semi-centennial celebration in 
1898. A gentleman in Des Moines, 
whose lately deceased son was a grad- 
uate, has written President Gates 
that he has struck out of his willa 
legacy of $10,000 on account of the. 
socialistic teachings of Prof. Herron, 
and one of the faculty says that oth- 
ers have revoked intended legacies. 

| 


A SINGULAR Fact.—The Iowa Iron 
Works at Dubuque has just received 
a letter from Vladivostock, Siberia, 
asking for a bid for the construction 
of a 12,000-ton battle vessel for the 
Russian navy. Dubuque is 2,000 
miles above the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi, in the very heart of our coun- 
try. It will be remembered that the 
Iron Company there~constructed re- 
cently a gunboat for our government. 


The business of a follower of 
Christ is not accumulation but dis- 


tribution.—Geneva Presbyterian. 
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-PAOIFIO OOAST. 


The Bay Association will meet at 
the Y. M. C. A., San Francisco, on 
Monday, July 15, 1895, at 10 a. M. 
The program includes review by Rev. 
F. B. Pullan, sermon by Rev. J. 
Rowell, exegesis by Rev. 8. H. Wil- 
ley, D. D., essay by Rey. A. Coplin. 
Text for sermon plans, I Cor. 1: 18. 

WituraM H. Tuss, Scribe. 


Rev. James D. Eaton addressed 
the last Monday Club on “Mission 


Work in Mexico,” and threw much} 


light upon a subject which we ought 
to know more about; Mexico being 
our next door neighbor. He is evi- 
dently an enthusiastic worker and 
successful. Out of the two hundred 
missionaries of all societies, working 
‘among the twelve millions of people 
in Mexico, the American Board has 
twenty missionaries, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Eaton are foremost in this 
number. They have. done good ser- 
vice during their week’s stay here in 
interesting our churches in this great 
work. We are glad to renew old ac- 
quaintances, and shall be glad to 
see themagain. Mr.and Mrs. Eaton 
were married by Rev. Dr. A. L. 
Stone in this city years ago. They 
left last Monday night for Portland, 
Oregon. 


Rev. George W. Henning has re- 
turned from Southern California, 
and was at the Monday Club. 


Rev. Jonas Bushell of Port An- 
_geles, Wash., is visiting here; he 
preached at North Berkeley in the 


morning and was. at the Monday 
Club. 


Owing to the meeting of the Bay 
Association next Monday the Club 
adjourned for two weeks, when Rev. 
W. A. Tenney will present the sub- 
ject, “An Improved Method of 
Church Extension.” 


We have noticed only one of the 
California ministers in our Associa- 
tions as receiving the D.D., but in 
the Presbyterian body there are at 
least three—Drs. Condit of Oakland, 
McDonald of San Rafael and Curry 
of North Temescal. | 


There were good audiences in the 
First church in this city last Sab- 
bath, especially in the evening. Dr. 
C. O. Brown’s morning text was “I 
appoint unto you a kingdom.” It 
was communion time, and one was 
received by letter. The subject at 
night was “The Sword of the Lord 
and Bunker Hill;” two very good 
sermons. 


Rev. Dr. W. C. Pond’s subject at 
Bethany-church was “Save the Cities 
or Lose the Country”; at night there 
was a Home Missionary Army rally, 
which was a large and enthusiastic 
gathering of the boys and _ girls; 
$10 was given for the work. 


Rev. F. B. Pullan presented his 
resignation as pastor of the Third 
church last Sunday morning, to take 
effect the first of September. 


Rev. J. A. Cruzan’s morning sub- 
ject at Park church was “The Aver- 
age Man.” Seven were received to 
membership, two of them on confes- 
sion. 

H. C. French, M.D., supplied the 
Richmond and Pierce street churches 
in the absence of Rev. Philip Coombe. 

Rev.-H. H. Wikoff presented the 
work of the Church Building Society 
in the First church, Oakland, in the 
morning. 

Professor George Mooar preached 
at Plymouth-avenue church. 

Rey. J. B. Orr supplied at Market- 
street church. | 


Rev. James D. Eaton presented 


‘‘Missionary Work in Mexico” in the 
Pilgrim church, Oakland, in the 
morning, and in the First church, 
Oakland, in the evening. 

The Fourth church, Oakland, had 
an enjoyable communion service last 
Sunday morning, receiving to mem- 
bership two on confession of faith— 
a man and his wife recently convert- 
ed. The pastor, Rev. O. W. Lucas, 
preached two helpful sermons; sub- 
ject in the morning, “The Church, 
the Body of Christ’’; in the evening, 
“The Clay in the Hands of the Pot- 

Park church, Lorin, held commun- 
ion services last Sabbath. Received 
two members on confession. These 


make six thus received since the 


close of the meetings last April, in 
which we were assisted by Rev. J. B. 
Orr of Benicia. Four others have 
been propounded for membership 
who could not join last Sabbath. Be- 


sides these hopeful conversions, the 


church has realized a blessed spirit- 
ual uplift as the result of those meet- 
ings. | J.D. F. 


Rev. David Wirt was with student 
Patterson at Fitchburg; the Lord’s 
Supper was enjoyed, and one mem- 
ber was added to the church. The 
new building will soon be ready. - 


Rev. W. A. Tenney supplied our 
church at Benicia. | 


Rev. Walter Frear spent the Sab- 
bath with the “Summer School” at 
Elim Grove, near Cazadero. He 
lectured Saturday evening on “Mis- 
sionary Work in Turkey.” 


Our church at Vacaville has lost 
its beautiful silver-plated commun- 
ion service in a fire which recently 
destroyed the home of one of the 
members of the church. The service 
was a gift to the church several years 
ago from Mr. Edward Coleman, 
through Mr. and Mrs. H. Scott. At 
the communion last Sunday glass 
goblets were used. Two new mem- 
bers were received by letter. 


The Lord’s Supper was partaken 
of in our church in Auburn in the 
morning; two were received by letter 
from Presbyterian churches. At 
night Pastor H. F. Burgess preached; 
subject, “Queen Esther.” We are 
glad to see by the calendar that the 
subject in the prayer-meeting to- 
night is “Courtesy as ‘a Christian 
Duty”; also, that our Brother Bur- 
gess strongly urges all his people to 
subscribe for THE PaciFic, as every 
good pastor in our churches should. 


EASTERN. 


The Second church, Waterbury, 
Conn., has built one of the finest 
houses of worship in the State; mod- 
ern in all its appointments. This 
house was dedicated June 19th, Dr. 
R. R. Meredith of Brooklyn preach- 
ing the sermon. 


The church at Union Grove, Wis., 
now one of the live churches, with a 
good house of worship, has celebrat- 
ed its fiftieth anniversary. Only one 
of the fourteen original members is 
now living. 

The new house of worship of the 
Knox-street church, Galesburg, IIL., 
was dedicated June 23d. Secretary 
Taintor preached the sermon. 

The church at Osseo, Mich., has 
received forty-seven members, the 
result of special meetings. 


The new church at Half Day, Ill, 
has chosen H. L. Strain as pastor. 


The Coroner of this city held six 
inquests last Monday, with suicide as 
the verdict in four cases and acci- 
dental death in two. 


very interesting course. 


WASHINGTON LETTER. 


Christianity lost an energetic and 
tireless worker by the death of Gen. 
Green Clay Smith, whose remains 
were interred Monday in the beauti- 
ful and historic cemetery at Arling- 
ton, just across the Potomac river 
from Washington. Although for 
some years past pastor of Metropol- 
itan Baptist church, Gen. Smith nev- 
er was allowed to drop his military 
title. As long ago as the 16th of 
June Gen, Smith recognized that his 
illness—a carbuncle attended by 
blood-poisoning—would be fatal. On 
that day he wrote out the directions 
for his funeral, and when one of his 
deacons, who was his personal friend 
and almost constant attendant, dur- 
ing his sickness came to see him, he 
said: “It doesn’t look as if I were 
going to get well, and I want a fun- 
eral service at the church. I want 
it conducted by the deacons of the 
church.” He then gave the deacon 
the memorandum, which _ prescribed 
that the services should be opened 
by singing.“‘Asleep in Jesus.” His 
wishes were carried out. I do not 
believe that there has been a large 


public meeting held in Washington. 


since Gen. Smith became a resident 
of the city, to discuss or provide for 
any moral reform, or for the better- 
ment of mankind in any way, that 
he did not attend and take an active 
part in, and he did a_ prodigious 
amount of similar work in his church 
and in the soldiers’ organizations 
with which he was connected. He 
was always zeady and willing not 
only to help raise an erring brother 
or sister to their feet, but to help 
hold themthere. There was nothing 
of the Pharisee about him. He rec- 
ognized man’s proneness to fall, and 
was always ready to forgive and to 
pray for forgiveness and courage. 
May he hear the welcome words: 
“Well done, thou good and faithful 
servant.” 

Rev. Dr. B. C. Henry, who has 
been a missionary of the Presbyte- 
rian Board for twenty-two years, in 
Japan, preached at the Church of 
the Covenant last Sunday evening, 
from St. Matthew xxvii: 22. In the 
course of the sermon, he said: “‘Nev- 
er did a more momentous question 


fall from the lips of man than that. 


asked by Pilate of the Jews—‘What 
shall I do with him called Jesus?’ 
It must be answered by every one, 
both great and small, high and low. 
Pilate was, in a sense, to be pitied. 
But he will go down into posterity 
as a beacon-light, warning men from 
the shoals of cowardice and vacila- 
tion. He stands as the prototype of 
the scheming politician. This great 
question of Pilate’s has come to men 
in every age, and must be replied to. 
It is a question that is above and 
takes precedence of all diplomatic or 
governmental questions. Our whole 
future forever and ever depends on 
the answer. There are people who 
deny the divinity of Christ. That 
he actually lived, they cannot gain- 
say; but of his powers and mission 
they would despoil him. Can: we 
read the account in the New Testa- 
ment and call Christ an imposter? 
We must and cannot do otherwise 
than accept the proof of his divinity, 
and through faith in him find salva- 
tion at last.” 

Rev. Dr. J. H. McCarty began a 
series of sermons on “ The Hymns 
We Sing”’ at the Metropolitan M. E. 
church this week, and, if the first one 
be a fair specimen, it is going to be 
He truly 
said: “ People never forget what they 
sing. A child will learn the multi- 
plication table quicker in a song. 
Geography has been taught in the 


same way.” And again: “If you 
want to be kept in the memory of 
mankind write a good hymn. Bish- 
op Ken was a great preacher, an ex- 
tensive writer, a man of wide educa- 
tion; but he is remembered mostly 
by a single composition of thirty-two 
words—the Doxology: “ Praise God, 
from whom all blessings flow.” His 
books will all be forgotten,but this lit- 
tle verse of thirty-two words will 
live as long as the world lasts. At 
the great Evangelical Alliance held 
in Berlin a few years ago there was 
a memorable scene. Representatives 
were there from every land—great 
divines, laymen, professors and 
princes. At the closing of the ses- 
sion, the Crown Prince was on the 
platform; such an assemblage is 


rare. The organ pealed forth, and | 


this Doxology was sung by the vast 
audience. The German sang in Ger- 
man, the Frenchman in French, the 


Englishman and American in Eng- — 


lish, the Hollander in Dutch; and 
so the sound of “ Praise God, from 
whom all blessings flow” came u 


before the throne of God like the 


voice of many waters.’’ 

Hamline M. E. chureh has just 
had an enthusiastic celebration of its 
thirtieth anniversary. It has one 


of the largest congregations in Wash- 


ington. | 

Dr. Whitman, who was recently 
elected President of the Columbian 
University, has formally accepted, 
and will take charge September 21st 


next, the beginning of the new scho- 


lastic year. | 

According to a sermon delivered 
by Dr. Domer, pastor of St. Paul’s 
English Lutheran church, about 7,- 
000,000 of the inhabitants of the 
United States, about one out of every 
ten are Lutherans by baptism, and 
1,330,422 are communicants of that 
church. 

Wasuineaton, D. C., July 3d. 


TALKING UP AND DOWN. 


“While preachers can be ‘talked 
down,’ it is just as true that they 
may be ‘talked up.’” This true sen- 
tence from one of our correspondents 
is worth more than a passing thought. 
We do not always consider the . pow- 
er of talk, the wholesome or fatal ef- 
fect of a word. You cripple or help 
your pastor or your neighbor or 
friend by what you say about him 
and what you listen to. This cur- 
rent of gossip and criticism, spiced 
with uncharitable hints and guesses, 
is, perhaps, only idle and thought- 
less, but it may mean the wringing 
of hearts and marring of life hopes. 
Surely such talk among church 
members about their pastor means 
the building of an impassible barrier 
to his success. Do not talk your 
minister down. 
him with the story of his faults and 
help him to correct them, be silent 
about them; and if there be an 
virtue, if there be any praise, think 
on these things,” and talk about 
them.— Selected. 


It would be as difficult to take an 
inventory of the benefits the world 
receives from the sunshine as to en- 
umerate the blessings we derive from 
the Christian Sabbath.—H. D. Gause. 

If you want to be miserable, think 
about yourself, about what you want, 
what you like, what respect people 
ought to pay you, and what people 
think of you.—Charles Kingsley. 


The philosopher who recognizes a 
God has with him a crowd of proba- 
bilities equivalent to a certainty, 
while the atheist has nothing but 
doubts.— Voltaire. 


If you cannot go to 
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YOUNG LADIES’ BRANOH. 


The regular bi-monthly meeting 
of the Branch was held at the rooms 
Friday afternoon, June 14th. After 
the singing the President read the 


beautiful twenty-third chapter of 
Revelation, which is always an in- 
spiration. This was followed by an 
earnest prayer and a few remarks 
from Mr. F. L. Smith, the evangelist 
and friend of missions. _ 

Mrs. French then gave a few words, 
speaking very feelingly of the won- 
derful work of the Holy Spirit and 
the help to be derived from seeking 
his aid in all our efforts of this kind. 

The minutes of the April meetin 
were read, and the President rea 


the report of the Treasurer. She al- 


go gave a short account of the recep- 
tion on board the Hiram Bingham, 
telling how helpful it was to see the 
boys who had been converted through 
the influence of Captain Walkup. 

It was voted to leave the arrange- 


ments for the annual meeting with 
was 
‘thought wise to have a joint meeting 


the Executive Committee. It 
in September of the Home Mission- 
ary Daughters and the Young La- 
dies’ Branch. 

Dr. Pease of Micronesia was then 
introduced, and gave a very interest- 
ing talk on those far-away islands. 
He said that the reading of the last 
‘chapter of Revelation at the begin- 
ning of the meeting carried him back 
to the time when he translated that 
chapter into the language of the na- 
tives. It opened up a new world to 
them, and they read it more than 
any other chapter in the New Testa- 
ment. He taught the New Testa- 
ment just as he learned it—that it 
was all true, remarking that higher 
criticism would never do among the 
heathen; they would never have a 
convert. The more a missionary 
works, the more he needs the Holy 
Spirit; it is absolutely necessary to 
reach the hearts of the people. An 
uneducated native with a heart full 
of the Holy Spirit can do more than 
a hundred educated men without it. 


Dr. Pease has been in Micronesia 35] 


years. He said the work progressed 
slowly, until he began to preach 
Paul’s doctrine, that Christ may 
come at any time; that some time 
their sad lot would be changed to a 
better, heavenly one. 
‘The natives sent their love to every 
Christian Dr. Pease should meet, not 
realizing the extent of this country. 
He told how many of the islands 
were low, with no rivers, no roads, 
and very little that was attractive, 
and how only two or three kinds of 
fruit trees would grow. | | 
No white person had lived there 
till thirty-five years ago, when the 
way was providentially opened. He 
told a most interesting story about 
Jeremiah—a native who was con- 
verted through the influence of Dr. 
Pierson when he was about twenty 
years old, and who, through all these 
years, had been the missionaries’ 
stand-by. He has been, and is, the 
most famous preacher and the most 
influential man on the islands, and 
has the largest church, which is at 
Jaluij. | 
The training school was moved in 
1877 from Ebon to Kusaie. It was 
rather against the advice of every 
one, even the American Board, but 
Dr. Pease felt it was a wise move. 
At first, things looked pretty dark 
for the school, and continued so un- 
til Dr. Pease gave up all planning 
and left it to the Lord, telling him 


done. 


he had done all in his power; now he 
must do the rest, and make the way 
clear. From that time, things have 
gone on prosperously. They have 
$300 a year to run it, and out of 


that they must support from thirty} 
pupils, giving them three} 


to fort 
suits of clothing, food and tuition. 
After a man has been through the 
course they send him back to his 
home to teach, and after he has 
taught three or four or five years 
they take him back to the school for 
another year, and fill him up. He 
told many instances of the wonder- 
ful work uneducated Christians had 
We were all sorry when his 
time was up. Dr. Pease sailed the 
following day for the islands, and 
the prayers of the Branch go with 
him. | 

The President gave a few extracts 
from a recent letter from Miss Cros- 
by, telling about a very happy fare- 
well meeting when she left Honolulu, 
and of her cordial reception at Ku- 
saie, and an account of her year’s 
work. The whole was most interest- 
ing. | 

The President closed with a pray- 
er, after which all united in the 
Lord’s Prayer. 

JENNIE L. BARBOUR, . 
Sec’y pro tem. 


MORNING STAR MISSION. 


* 


The Morning Star Mission is meet- 
ing with a cordial response this year, 
and thirty-five schools have distrib- 
uted mite-boxes, or in other ways be- 
gun the work of collection, while sev- 
eral have promised help later in the 
season. Contributions to the amount 
of $117.73 have already been for- 
warded to the Branch, and the pros- 
pect is good for a generous fund 
towards the expenses of the vessel. 

But there are many schools from 
which we have not yet heard, and to 
these we want to say: “Will you not 
join usin this children’s mission?” 
“No matter how small the offering, 
it is needed sorely, and even above 
the urgency for immediate financial 
aid is the necessity that the little 
hands and hearts be trained in loy- 
ing service for the Master’s work in 
the dark places of the earth.” 
Collections must be sent in before 
August 17th, so the matter demands 
attention at once. 

In the absence from town of Miss 
Barker, applications for mite-boxes 
and programs should be made to M. 
F. Williams, 969 Brush street, Oak- 
land. 7 | 

Below is a list of Sunday-schools 
which have fallen into line with 
promises of help of some kind. Let 
us swell the ranks with every avail- 
able recruit: Alameda First church, 
Benicia, Berkeley First church, Berke- 
ley, North Berkeley church, Bonny 
Doon, Campbell, Corralitos, Cotton- 
wood, Claremont, Dougherty Station, 
Green Valley, Grass Valley, Hydes- 
ville, Kenwood, Little Shasta, Lewis- 
ton, Martinez, Mission San Jose, 
Oakland First church, Oakland Pil- 
grim church, Oroville Second church, 
Redwood City, Rio Vista, Rocklin, 
Saratoga, San Rafael, Sacramento, 
San Francisco First church, \San 
Francisco Park church, San Fran- 
cisco Fourth church, San Francisco 
Plymouth, San Mateo, Stockton, 
Weaverville. Me VE. - 


The total value of our mineral pro- 
duction for 1894 is estimated at 
$540,352,996. The total output of 
gold in the United States last year 
was $39,761,000. Silver was pro- 
duced tothe extent of $31,403,531 
commercial value, a reduction of 
nearly $16,000,000 from 1893. 


Houre Missions. 


“OALIFORNIA FOR CHRIST.” 
MODOC COUNTY. 


Forty miles south from’ Alturas, 
and near the border of Lassen county, 
is Adin, a small town of perhaps 250 
inhabitants. The beginnings of re- 
ligious work here were not favorable. 


It was an unhappy experience for 
the town and the church, and one 
which enforces an important lesson. 

Early in 1888, one E. D. Howells 
came to Adin with no ministerial 
credentials—if I am correctly in- 
formed—and with a record of disas- 
ter to other communities, both in 
Shasta and Modoc counties, such as 


ought to have shut him out from| 
It did not, } 


confidence and favor. 
however, have this effect in Adin. 
On the contrary, he was able so far 
to impose on the people as to gather 
there a little company of men and 
women whom he organized into a Con- 
gregational church. Having thus, 
through hisown membership in that 


body, acquired a quasi patent of re- 


spectability, he succeeded in gaining 
admission for the church and recog- 
nition for himself in the General As- 
sociation of Congregational churches. 

The remainder, of his disgraceful 
history need not be referred to here. 
Suffice it to say that his name no 
longer dishonors our denominational 
records. But it will be long before 
the poison of his career will cease to 
deaden spiritual life in Adin and the 
surrounding country; and this, al- 
though he has been followed in the 
pastorate of that church, by men 
like Hoskins, Massie and Moody. 
His, moreover, is not by any means 
a solitary instance. The whole re- 
gion has been overrun with such 
clerical frauds, and the effect surely 
ought to put all our churches 
on their guard, and make them 
strenuous in demanding au openly- 
clean record from every preacher be- 
fore admitting him to their pulpits. 


When will our churches learn this 


lesson of ordinary prudence! And 
especially our smaller churches and 
those established in the remotest sec- 
tions of our commonwealth, need 
this caution. Not only is the lia- 
bility to such deceptions greater in 
their case than in others which are 


nearer the great centers of life, but 


the consequences are apt to be more 
disastrous. The absence of books 
and papers and other provisions for 
varied interest and growth, renders 
the loss of religious uplifting a deep- 
er and more lasting injury than 
where all these accessories of life are 
more abundant. 

Twenty miles east from Adin is 
the little hamlet of Likely. Twenty- 
five years ago this was the scene of a 
bloody encounter between General 
Crook and the Pitt River Indians. 
During the past year and a half it 
has been a regular preaching station 
for Rev. Louis Wallace. Over these 
forty miles he has made his way 
through summer heats and winter 
storms. In February last he hegan 
evangelistic services among them. 
At his first service, the snow being 
very deep, only eight were present. 
The storm continued, but the people 
were aroused and attended. The in- 
terceding Spirit manifested his pres- 
ence, especially in the meetings for 
prayer. For three weeks those meet- 
ings were continued daily. Twelve 
or fifteen conversions were the most 
obvious immediate outcome; and a 


little later a Congregational church 


of 22 members, since increased to 29, 
was organized. 


The church members are showing 
themselves devoted and. faithful, 
maintaining three and five religious 
services on alternate Sabbaths, and 
a cottage prayer-meeting in the mid- 
dle of the week. Church members 
are also interesting themselves in the 
remnants of the Pitt River Indian 
tribe, and have begun active mission- 
ary labor in their behalf, which ser- 
vice, it is gratifying to know, is cor- 
dially welcomed by theIndians. Al- 
together, this little church at Likely 
is the brightest spot religiously in 
Modoc county. And Mr. Wallace 
gratefully adds: “I rejoice greatly 
over the work at Likely. The Lord 
has blessed me greatly in my labors 
there, and from my soul I praise his 
name. But there remaineth much 
land to be possessed in that direc- 
tion.’ | 

Elsewhere throughout the county — 
the outlook is not bright. The com- 
munities are given over, apparently, 
to worldliness and sin. Two out of 
the five Congregational churches are 
practically dead, and of the other 
three, Alturas is small and disheart- 
ened, Adin few in number and divid- 
ed insentiment. For all that count 
with its 4,300 square miles; Mr. Wal- 
lace and Mr. Moody are the only | 
resident. ministers. Likely, alone, 
seems possessed of a different spirit, 
and to face the future hopefully. 
Yet, withal, the promise of the Lord 
standeth sure. That region, with 
its broken, rugged surface and its 
small and scattered population, all 
belongs to Christ.. All has been re- 
deemed by His most precious blood, 
and over all its sons and daughters 
His heart yearns -with infinite com- 
passion. 

So we hail this success in Likely 
as the beginning of brighter days for 
Modoc county. In behalf of our own 
faithful missionaries, we bespeak the © 
prayers of all who love Christ and 
look for his appearing; for the lit- 
tle church at Likely, too, and at Al- 
turas, and.Adin, and Canby, and Ce- 
darville, and all the other points 
where gospel light has shined. God 
add to Mr. Wallace numbers of — 
fellow-laborers; and may the Spirit 
of Jesus rest upon and furnish them 
in both heart and mind for the ser- 
vice to which they are called. As 
ambassadors of Christ, as though 
God did beseech through them, may 
they plead with men to be reconciled 
with God, and may the power of 
Christ be present to heal. 


It would be a pleasant thing if all 
people who are plagued with short 


memories had the ready tact by. © 


which the composer Rossini once 
turned his own defect into a grace- 
ful compliment. He met at a din- 
ner, one evening, Bishop, the famous 
English song writer, to whom he 
had been introduced on a previous 
occasion, and to whom he had taken 
an instant liking. “Good evening, 
Mr. »’ began Rossini, cordial- 
ly, extending his hand; but the 
name of his English acquaintance 
had basely deserted him for the mo- 
ment. There was scarcely a percept- 
ible hesitation on his part, however; 
for instantly he began to whistle 
softly the opening bars of Bishop’s 
glee, ‘‘When the Wind Blows.” 
The face of the “English Mozart,” 
as Bishop was often called, lighted 
up with a smile of gratification, and 
Rossini’s failure to recall his name 
was instantly forgiven in the recog- 
nition of his pretty compliment. 


Lot gave his children to Sodom 
and lost them. Abraham gave his 
kept him.—am’s 


son to God and 
Horn. 
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Sunday 


LESSON FOR JULY 2187. 
LEV. X: 1-11. 


BY REY. W. A. TENNEY. 


Golden Text —“Do not drink wine 
nor strong drink, thou, nor thy sons 
with thee.” 


NADAB AND ABIHU. 


In our last lesson (Ex. xxxii) we 
had an account of the profane doings 
of the father of these young priests. 
When left temporarily as the sole re- 
ligious leader of Israel, he made a 
‘ god for them out of their own jewelry, 


and erected an altar to this strange 
god. The children inherit the in- 
iquities of their fathers—i. ¢., their 
evil tendencies. Scripture biography 
and every-day observation alike re- 
mind us that in moral bias ‘‘blood 
is likely to tell.’ ~ 

I. The censer and its use. | 

The golden censer was instituted 
- for a specific purpose. It could be 
used only by the high priest, in the 
most holy place, within the veil, and 
on the great day of atonement, once 
a year (Lev. xvi: 12, 18; Heb. ix: 4). 
We have no account that the censer 
was lawfully used in any other 
place. | 

Without the veil incense was 
burned every morning, but always 
on the altar made for that exclusive 
purpose. (Hx. xxx: 7-9.) 

In Numbers xvi is an account of 
250 men associated with Korah, 
Dathan and Abiram, who probably 
burned incense in brazen censers; 
and God, by fire, instantly killed 
them all. Also Il Chron. xxvi: 19 
gives an account of God’s judgment 
against a wrong use of the censer. 

When the high priest used the 
censer he was commanded to fill it 
with live coals from the altar, and 
take the incense in his hand and 
pass within the veil into the holy of 
holies before he put it on the coals. 
(Lev. xvi: 12.) 

Tl, Legitimate, sacrificial fire. 

When the altar for burnt offerings 
was completed and set in order, the 
Lord sent supernatural fire to con- 
sume all offerings laid upon it. 
(Lev. ix: 24.) God commanded that 
“the fire shall ever be burning upon 
the altar; it shall never go out.” 
(Ley. vi: 13.) The fire must often be 
replenished by wood, and burnt sac- 
rifices laid on it every morning and 
evening. The indispensable, divine 
gift must not be lost by neglect. No 
other fire was allowed in the censer, 
or to touch incense. 

III. The sin of Nadab and Abihu. 

1. The wrong hands laid hold of 
sacred vessels. Only the high priest 
was authorized to handle the golden 
censer. 

2. It was the wrong time. The 
censer was used on the great day of 
atonement. 

3. It was the wrong place The 
censer was exclusively used in the 
holy of holies. Aaron’s sons were 
experimenting with it outside the 
veil. 

_ 4, The wrong fire was used. God’s 
fire was sent from heaven, and had 
been sanctified by the blood on the 
altar. Human fire was sacriligious. 

5. Nadab and Abihu were in a 
wrong condition. From the Lord’s 
charge to Aaron in the immediate 
connection (V.9), we may legitimate- 
ly infer these young priests had 
indulged too freely in strong drink. 
What can be more damnable than 
the attempt to stimulate the devo- 
tional spirit by imbibing the cup of 


“anointing oil, the sprinkling of sacri- 


-|Tim. i: 13.) We stand aghast when 


ishment. 


were not ignorant. “They 
ad been honored with the high dis- 
tinction of accompanying Moses and 
their father to the summit of the 
holy Mount, where they were favored 
with a vision of God, such as had 
never before been accorded to mortal 
eyes,” and, so far as we know, never 
since (Kx. xxiv:9). Their recent 
ordination (Lev. viii), when they 
were in the most august manner set 
apart, sanctified exclusively for di- 
vine service by receiving the holy 


ficial blood and partaking of sacrifi- 
cial flesh from the altar,was sufficient 
to teach them that personal opinion 
should always be held subordinate 
to the expressed wisdom of God. No 
amendments could be allowed to 
God’s perfect “ pattern shewed in the 
Mount” (Lev. xxv:40; Heb. viii: 5). 

These sons had received directly 
from God explicit and minute direc- 
tions in regard to the service they 
were appointed to conduct. “ They 
did that before the Lord which he 
commanded them not”; 7. e., what God 
had positively forbidden. 

The greatest sin, deserving the 
severest punishment, is that which 
is committed against the greatest 
light and privilege (Jn. xv: 22-24), 
in the most sacred position (Lev. x: 
1), in the fullest consciousness of the 
divine presence (Acts v), and in de- 
liberate opposition to the known will 
of God. (Heb. xii: 25-29; Jn. v: 40; 
Lk. xix: 41, 42; Heb. x: 28.) God’s 
jealousy burns fiercest about his al- 
tar.” Paul gives the reason why he 
received forgiveness for his great 
sin. “I obtained mercy because I 
did it ignorantly in unbelief.’’ I 


we see how God looks upon sin by 
the swift and awful punishment he 
visited upon Aaron’s sons, the com- 
panions of Korah, and Ananias, and 
Sapphira. While we are dwelling 
upon the love of God, we must never 
forget that in the Supreme Ruler 
there must be united goodness and 
severity. (Rom. xi: 22.) The re- 
jecter of Christ and his great salva- 
tion is reminded that under the gos- 
pel dispensation, in a more terrible 
‘sense than under the Mosaic ritual, 
“our God is a consuming fire.” The 
long-suffering of God is no proof 
that he will forever suspend the pen- 
alty from the guilty. (II Pet. ili: 
9; Ex. xxxiv: 7.) | 


Hardly a week passes that we are 
not called to report the resignation 
of ministers who have recently been 
having crowded audiences at their 
Sunday evening stereopticon lectures. 
Of course we are not so foolish or 
illogical as to imagine that the fact 
that one can interest an audience 
with a stereopticon is the slightest 
guarantee of his efficiency as a pas- 
tor; but we maintain that what we 
have always expected is rapidly com- 
ing to pass; namely, that in a good 
many instances a course of brilliant 
Sunday evening stereopticon lectures 
is frequently the prelude to the close 
of the pastoral relation. A sermon 
from the man who has built up his 
congregation on stereopticon 
basis is not apt to hold that congre- 
gation. 


Of the thirty-two Secretaries of 


have died while in office: Hugh 8. 


Upshur of Virginia; Daniel Web- 
ster of Massachusetts, and Walter Q. 


devils? 


IV. The mascnabliness of the pun- | 
The two oldest sons of the high]. 


State who have held office since the 
organization of the government, four | 


Legere of South Carolina; Abel P. |. 


AOORNS FROM OAKLAND. 


This particular little acorn drops 
with a short twig from my pen, five 
hundred and seventy miles from 
Oakland, at Roseburg, Oregon. How 
often between Vancouver and San 
Diego have I longed to stop over 
and get into real country! “God 
made the country and man made 
the town.” And now the opportuni- 
ty comes, and I am invited to a 
sweet country home forty miles away 
over in the Coast Range. Ten rods 
from a trout brook where one can 
hear the rapids! What music to gain 
for giving up the clatter of horses’ 
feet on the pavement and the whir-r-r 
of the electric car! Think of hav- 
ing time to hear forty-niner stories! 
Do you know what leisure is to clean 
a gun thoroughly, to shoot at a 
mark, to find your eyes holding 
good, to wipe your gun out carefully, 
to hold it affectionately on your 
knee, to tell how buffalo and moun- 
tain sheep fell before it, and how the 
grizzly ran. Theodore Roosevelt 
says it should be spelled grisly—to 
think what you would do if close- 
pressed by a cinnamon. Oh friend, 
who dost think parsons unspiritual 
and worldly to want to get away 
from multiplying meetings, it is not 
“murder of the innocents” that is in 
their hearts, but the magic enchant- 
ment of clouds, and rocks, and 
woods, and brooks. I was going to 
argue the good of vacations, but I 
wont. The Master has settled it for 
me. Bless his divine kindness and 
more than human considerateness, 
who said to his weary disciples, 
‘‘Come ye aside into a desert place 
and rest awhile.” 

Before the ponies drive up with 
trunks, and guns, and _fish-poles, 
and lunch baskets, I want to praise 
the comfortable tourist cars of the 
Southern Pacific company. And to 
thank, too, the friends who could 
pay for the over-elaborate Pullmans, 
for making it easier for the rest of 
us to use the more simple and eco- 
nomical tourist cars. Seven dollars 
saved at one lump for Brother Pond’s 
Chinese work by choosing the sim- 
pler cars. They were varnished, 
swept, clean, sweet, well-springed, 
well-bedded, well-portered. I could 
suggest little more than a few more 
clothes-hooks and a little freer sup- 
ply of linen. But why may not 
passengers bring their own towels 
with their lunch baskets? In some 
things the tourist sleepers surpass 
the Pullmans. The table at the side 


of every section, to be turned down 
by a motion of the hand, is better’ 
than to have to wait for a table an- 
other has in use, or to wake a tired 
and sleeping porter to hunt it up for 
you. Ladies might like a few more 
looking-glasses. The model of the 
Swiss Inn—as simple as simpli- 
city itself—is the model for summer 
hotels and tourist sleeping cars. 
Here at Roseburg I meet a Minne- 
apolis friend, who has just bought a 
ranch to cultivate for nine Minneso« 
ta families, to divide among them. 
So the mild climate wins; so gophers 
get out of the cold. A singular sight 
is on the street. A drove of Oregon 
bronchos for sale, at ten dollars for 
your pick; small spans for fifteen 
dollars—unhaltered, unbroken. 
like to see them mounted for the 
first time-—by somebody else. I’d 


rather mount a Columbia wheel. It — 


may lie down, but it don’t bite or 
kick. I hope these really pretty 
creatures won’t have to be dees to 
the cannery. I love horseflesh, but 
not in that form. Saw some young 
hunters on the train from Oakland. 
They had had plenty of venison to 
eat; but Ill never, never, never tell. 
Hurrah for vacation! Best of all, we 
are to be near a Sunday-school and 
dear Y. P. C.E. | 
EpwIin SIDNEY WILLIAMS, 


Rev. J. Guiness Rogers is, since 
Dr. Dale’s death, the leading Congre- 


gational minister in England, and 


his opinions have great weight. In 
an interview by its English corre- 
spondent, reported in the Boston 
Congregationalist, Dr. Guiness was 
asked the following question, and 
gave the reply stated: “Would you 
say that one symptom of this lessened 
spirituality in our churches is the at- 
tention given by ministers on Sun- 
day to questions of social reform?” 
“T ghould. Our Sundays are so 
short, our occasions of dealing with 
great spiritual realities are so com- 
paratively few, and our opportuni- 
ties in the week for taking up social 
questions are so numerous, that we 
ought not to allow these secondary 
matters to encroach upon our prima- 
ry work.” ‘Is it not the business of 


the Christian minister to apply the 


great principles of religion to the 
practical questions of the day?” 
“Yes, but not on Sundays, when the 
people come for spiritual refreshment, 
and not for discourses on even so ad- 


mirable a body as the City Council, 


or'so useful an institution as the vil- | 


lage pump.” J. C. H. 
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Gresham of Indiana. 


of Bees, Wasps, Hornets, Centipedes or 
Scorpions—bites of animals, reptiles or ¢ 
insects, are instantly soothed and quickly 
cured with Pain-Killer. 
the effect of the poison, allays the irrita- 4 
tion, reduces the swelling and stops the @ 
When you go fishing, on a picnic é 
or on any outing trip, be sure and take a bottle of 


» For all pain—internal or external—it has no equal, and 
§ for Cholera Morbus, Diarrhoea and Dysentery, it is almost 
Sold everywhere at 25c. a bottle. 
Shas been doubled.) Accept no imitation or substitute. 
‘ The genuine bears the name—PERRY DAVIS & SON. 
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fF ge two pages are edited by Rev. H. P. 
CasE, Rev. J. T. Forp and President C. 
G,. BALDwin. The Southern office is located 
at Claremont, Los Angeles county, Cal, Ad- 
dress all copy to C. G. Baldwin, All subscrip- 
tions from Southern California will be received 
by the Claremont office. For information, ad- 
dress C, G. Baldwin, Claremont, al. : 


GENERAL NOTES. 


In the absence of Mr. Ford our 
church notes and personals will suf- 
fer unless each pastor takes a little 
pains to have items of interest sent 
to the Claremont office. Do not 
overlook this matter. 

Should nothing from Southern 
California appear next week, we can 
promise that it will not be permitted 
to happen again this summer. One 
week of vacation seems necessary to 
good condition. 


OHUROH NOTES AND PERSONALS. 


At Alessandro, Monday, June 
24th, a church was duly organized 
and received by council to the fellow- 
ship of the churches. It begins with 
thirteen members, seven of them be- 
ing received on confession of faith. 

The wife of Rev. J. B. Williams, 
reported last week as sojourning at 
Monrovia in a feeble state of health, 
has since died. Rev. J. J. Findlay 
conducted her funeral services. Her 
husband, who is also sick, has re- 
moved to Redondo Beach. Wesym- 
pathize heartily with this brother, 
among strangers, in his sickness and 
affliction. 

_A wider prospect opens before our 
church at Bloomington, by the estab- 
lishment of a limestone quarry in 
the hills not far away, employing 
many hands, and requiring a spur 
from the Southern Pacific railroad to 
carry its many tons of freight per 
day. Rev. J. B. Irvine, Jr., is tem- 
porarily supplying there and Rialto. 

The special services held at Park 
church, with the aid of Evangelist 


‘D. H. Reid, are said to have resulted 
in an uplift of the church and sev- 


eral conversions. Mr. Reid is to be- 
gin work with Rev. F. A. Field at 
Redondo Beach, July 1st, immedi- 
ately following the dedication of the 
church in that place. 

Rey. J. J. Findlay expects to re- 
turn to his work with Bethlehem 
church the first Sunday in July. His 
health is greatly improved as the re- 
sult of his outing. 

Rev. Geo. 8. Hall, formerly pastor 
of Second church, San Diego, is re- 
ported as now at Albany, N. Y. 

Rev. E. Russell King of Paso 
Robles supplied at Highlands June 
23d. Rey. Frank A. Bissell of Na- 
tional City is expected to supply 
June 30th. The pastorate of Rev. 
Milton S. Phillips ends with that 
date. | 

Rey. T. R. Earl of Second church, 
San Diego, goes to Canada, his for- 
mer home, for a vacation of six weeks. 
Congregations there and at La Mesa 
have increased under his ministry. 
The hope is awakened of more mark- 
ed progress after his return. 

Rev. George H. De Kay of Santa 
Monica is encouraged by the ex- 
pectation of receiving eight new 
members first Sabbath of July. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ford have gone East 
for a few weeks. Their presence at 


commencement at Pomona College, 
as they there appeared together, will 
long remain in the memory of many. 


Their friends watch their steps with 
tender solicitude. 

Rev. and Mrs. A. E. Tracy, Rev. 
and Mrs. S. H. Tracy, Rev. and Mrs. 
F. J. Culver and Mrs. Professor Nor- 
ton went East last week, most of 
them on the same train with Mr. 
and Mrs. Ford. We shall be glad 
to welcome them back. They will 
all be missed. 

Santa Monica Sunday-school held 
its quarterly review Sunday evening, 
June 30th. The pastor gave about. 
fifty views with a lantern, illustrat- 
ing the quarter’s lessons, and the 
school answered questions asked from 
each lesson. The house was filled, 
and the plan was voted a success. A 
teachers’ meeting is to be held each 
week. - Sister Sanders opens her 
house, close by the church, to the 
primary department, and hereafter 
they will meet there and be given 
Sunday-school kindergarten work. 
The saliecl is gaining a good record 
for punctuality. It opens on- time, 
and quite a large number, during 
the past quarter, were not late once, 
while a number of others were late 
only once. 


Rev. E. E. P. Abbott of Sierra 
Madre supplied his old field at Villa 
Park, June 30th, to the. delight of 
his many friends there. A _ collec- 
tion of five dollars was taken for the 
American Board. A solid oak pul- 
pit set was used for the first time. 
The administration of the Lord’s 
Supper and admission of members 
has been postponed one week to July 


|/14th. On the 2d of July the young 


people held a debate on woman suf- 
frage. The Christian Endeavor now 
numbers twenty-one active members 
and the Junior thirteen. 

Mrs. J. Kinpt, Sup’t. 


On Sunday, the 7th inst, at the 
First church, Los Angeles, there was 
a delightful twilight communion, at 
which twenty-nine were received; 
seven on confession. Three others 
were unable to be present. Seventy- 
one have been added since the begin- 
ning of the year. Though many are 
away at the seaside or elsewhere, the 
morning and evening congregations 
continue to be very large. The new 
organ, which will be equalled by few 
instruments in the West, the gift of 
Rev. Edward Hildreth, is to be in 
place the last of December. Rev. 
Warren F. Day, D.D., pastor, takes 
the Alaska trip in August. The re- 
cent lecture by Dr. Gunsaulus com- 
pleted a very successful course given 
in this church during the past few: 
months. Com. 


SPEOIAL MEETING. 


The special temperance meeting 
voted to be held by Los Angeles As- 
sociation will be held at Santa Mon- 
ica July 16th. As chairman of the 
committee and as pastor of the 
church where the meeting occurs, I 
want to urge attendance on the part 
of both clergy and laymen. The 
church and the saloon deserve our 
most careful attention. Arrange- 
ments are made for a good time in 
every way. Come, brethren, and let 
us discuss frankly and kindly the 
questions on the program. 

The committee have selected from 
various topics, and arranged the fol- 
lowing program: 10 a. M., symposi- 
um—‘“Should Prohibition Be Made 
a Test of Church Membership?” 
Speakers, Rev. H. P. Case, Rev. E. E. 
P. Abbott, Mr. Curtis D. Wilbur and 


Rev. Dr. Bowers, editor California 
Voice. An hour for general discus- 
sion follows. At 2 o’clock the sub- 
ject “Suppression of the Saloon— 
Gradual or Immediate?” Revs. Har- 
wood, Morris, Jenkins and others. 
The evening session will be a rally, 
and “The Prohibition of the Liquor 
Traffic” will be discussed “from a 
business standpoint” by* Dr. A. 
M. Reid of Pasadena, “from a 
social standpoint” by Dr. T. J. 
Price of Los Angeles, and “from a 
Christian standpoint” by Rev. W. E. 
Day, D.D., of Los Angeles. Good 
music will also be provided. — 
We have given two hours for lunch 
on the beach—time enough for a 
bath in the surf or in the warm 
lunge also. Bring your lunch bas- 
ets, and Santa Monica will furnish 
tea, coffee and lemonade for all. 
The Southern Pacific Company 
have agreed to give one fare for 
round trip from Los Angeles, if fifty 


‘start from that point, and it seemed 


better to arrange so than to have the 
usual “fare and a third,” which would 
only save five cents to all Los An- 
geles people, while most of our visit- 
ors will come from that vicinity. 
Pasadena people can take electric 
cars to Los Angeles. If one hundred 
people come down a special train 
will carry them back to Los Angeles 
at night, leaving Santa Monica at 
ten o’clock, and reaching Arcade 
depot at 10:30, giving Pasadena peo- 
ple opportunity to reach home also 
the same evening by electric cars. 
Thus we can have a fine day, full of 
moral, intellectual and social benefit. 
No delegates are necessary; every- 
body can come who wishes. Make 
up a little party from every church 
and come. Crowd the little church 
full! Let Congregationalists of South- 
ern California sound their warning 
to the saloon. Come down July 16th. 
Gro. H. DeKay. 


A LITTLE BIT OF SOUTHERN OOR- 
RESPONDENOE. 


Alessandro is alive. I do not 
mean Ramona's Alessandro, but the 
town, or the beginnings of the 
town rather, that bears the name of 
the persecuted Indian. It is a large 
tract of land and a small number of 
families just now; and it may be 
found on the railroad, about half- 
way between Riverside and Perris. 

A Sabbath-school was organized at 
this point some years ago, and for 
the past two years Rev. 8. G. Emer- 
son of Moreno has been working the 
field as an out-station, preaching in 
the schoolhouse every Sunday after- 
noon. 

Letters missive called us over 
there on Monday, the 24th, to a 
council to advise concerning the ex- 
pediency of organizing a church at 
that point. Three of the six church- 
es invited were represented by pastor 
and a delegate—Riverside, 
and Perris. Superintendent Ford 
had also been invited, and was pres- 
ent. Rev. J.T. Ford was made Mod- 
erator of the Council, and Rev. W. 
N. Burr Scribe. After a careful ex- 
amination of the field, which includ- 
ed an inquiry as to the wisdom of 
uniting it with its nearest neighbor, 
Moreno, as one organization with 
two centers of activity, it was deem- 
ed best to proceed with the organiza- 
tion of the Alessandro church. 

The services of formation and rec- 
ognition were held in the evening. 


There was no sermon, but a short 
address was given by Rev. J. T. Ford. 
The members were received, and the 
prayer offered by. the pastor, Rev. S. 
G. Emerson; the fellowship of the 
churches was expressed by Rev. W. 
N. Burr; and the address to the 
church was given by Rev. T. C. 
Hunt. 

The Alessandro church begins its 
history with thirteen members—some 


Pwho are heads of families, several 


who are earnest young people, and 
two who are of Junior Endeavor age ° 
—a boy,and his younger sister. The 
boy said to. me, after the services, 
“My little sister and I are rather 
young, but together we might count 
one, and that. would give us a church 
as large as the number of the apos- 
tles, and through them the good news 
spread all over the world.” Every- 
body will agree with me that the boy © 
will count one by himself. Thirteen 
consecrated followers of Christ are 
enough to accomplish great things. 
for righteousness in any community. 
W. N. Burr. 
Perris, June 25, 1895. 


VACATION DEVILS. 
BY REV. E. D. WEAGE. 


No; not devils who take a vaca- 
tion, nor folks who take a vacation, 
but devils who are specially active 
in vacation time. There are such. 
They are small devils, but they are 
mighty. They run a combined har- 
vester. They make quick and sure 
work with souls. Christianity is a 
religion of work; it is also a religion 
of relaxation. Those who work hard- 
est need most rest. A loafer never 
needs a vacation. Christ led the 
disciples into the wilderness to get 
away from folks and from work. It 
was pleasant work; it was God’s 
work, but they needed to get away 
from it, that they might be better 
fitted for it. Tired brain and mus- 
cle and nerves are poor things in the 
service of the Lord. The significant 
fact is that Christ led them away. 
‘We sometimes say, “Take Christ 
with you.” Don’t. Better, far bet- 
ter, let him take you. 

Vacation devils never catch a man 
whom Christ takes with him. Let 
us let Christ lead to our places of 
relaxation and pleasure. Many a 
person leaves Christ behind or tries 
to drag him along an unwilling 
captive. How many people at the 
beach never attend church service? 
How many people cool themselves 
and their religion, too, by Sunday 
excursions? How many people seek 
their relaxation in places of amuse- 
ment whose tone is thoroughly anti- 
Christian? Such people come back 
to church work with spiritual life 
weakened and Christian energy in 
the last stages of rapid decline. Six 
months of hard work with them may 
or may not bring back their spirit-. 
ual tone. What is the trouble? 
This: They have gone where Christ 
never led. Rest, recreation, relaxa- 
tion? Yes; they are needed. But 
is the presence of Christ so very un- 
restful that one must needs leave 
him and the realization of his fellow- 
ship to find rest ? Shall we need to 
get away from heaven once a year 
and take a vacation on earth or in 
the lower regions just to get away - 
from the unrestful sense of com- 
munion with God? If we are to 


live with him forever the sense of 
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his presence ought to be the perfec- 

tion of rest. Let us seek relaxation 

only under the leadership of Christ, 

and vacation devils will not trouble 

us. | 
TULARE. 


THE NATURAL MAN AND SPIRIT- 
UAL THINGS. ~ 


BY REV. S. BRISTOL, 


“The natural man receiveth not 
the things of the Spirit of God, for 
they are foolishness tohim. Neither 
can he know them, because they are 
spiritually discerned. But he that 
is spiritual discerneth all things, yet 
he himself is discerned of no man” 
(I Cor. ii: 14, 15). 

In these days of the so-called 
“higher criticism,’ when so many 
pretentious philosophers and theo- 
logical professors and divinity stu- 
dents are combining their attacks on 
the sacred Scriptures, it may be well 
to inquire about their qualification 
for their work. Of course we do not 
know them all personally, nor many 
of them; but judging from their 
_works, their writings, their obvious 
aims and influence, we cannot regard 
them as spiritual men in the Bible 
sense of that word—~. e., men special- 
ly baptized with the Holy Ghost, 
and taught and enlightened and led 
by him. | 

Judging from their writings, they 
ignore any special need of his help 
in their investigations and conclu- 
sions, deeming their natural powers 
of discernment and argumentation 
quite sufficient. Indeed, they all 
seem to have a special wien: to 
claims of anything supernatural in 
religious affairs, and hence try to ex- 
plain away the miracles of the Bible, 
or else deny them altogether. The 
whole army of modern opposers of 
the Bible are a unit in denying the 
supernatttal things recorded in that 
Book. Of course they do not admit 
that they need or seek for supernat- 
ural help in their work of criticising 
the Scriptures, cutting out portions 
of them here and there. They claim 
their natural powers are all sufficient. 
They are and claim to be simply 
natural men—7. men using simply 
the common and natural powers with 
_which we are endowed, and without 
the extra help of the Spirit so often 
referred to in the Scriptures and so 
fully promised. | 

The question we propose to con- 
sider in this article is, Are such men, 
however learned and scholarly, fit 
to interpret the Bible, to canvass its 
merits and set them before the world? 

1. The Bible says they are not. It 
declares them to be “ blind leaders 
of the blind.” They are of the world 
—reasoning independently, and un- 
aided by the Spirit, as do lawyers 
and worldly men, who feel no need 
of special Divine help in these great 
and infinitely momentous matters 
which pertain to the soul and things 
eternal. The two verses at the head 
of this article, and the whole chapter 
in which they are found (I Cor. ii), 
affirm in strong language the indis- 
pensable need of the Holy Spirit for 
a right appreciation of the Bible, and 
a correct interpretation of its figures 
and language. Other passages tell 
us the terms on which this help from 
above can be gained. They involve 
a bowing to the will of God—an ear- 
nest asking for the help of the great 
Teacher, and an implicit faith that 
God will give us the promised guide. 
Paul tells us, “No man can say that 
Jesus is the Lord but by the Holy 
Ghost.’’ The meaning is clearly this: 
No man can appreciate Jesus in his 
true and lofty character, save by the 
help of the Holy Ghost. With his 


help, Jesus becomes the chief amon 
ten thousand, and our crowns, ha 
we ten thousand of them, we would 
cast at his feet. Without that super- 
natural help, he is without form and 
comeliness. 

Did not Jesus say of the Spirit, 


who, on his departure, was to come 
in his place and guide and empower 
his people, “He shall take of mine, 
and show it to you”? But what 
if we ignore our need of the Spirit, 
and do not properly ask his help, 
but rely on natural abjlities? Will 
he come? And will the things of 
Christ come tous? Nay,verily. We 
shall walk in darkness. | 

2. Facts show it. Christ walked 
among the Jews, taught in their 
temple and synagogues, and wrought 
miracles before theireyes. But they 
knew him not. He said to them, 
“Ye fools and blind!’’ Men can be 
just as foolish and blind now, and 
unappreciative of Christ and the 
Bible, as they were then; and they 


will be if they fail to seek the- light. 


which comes down from above. This 
need of divine light shining upon 
the Word was felt long ago, when the 
devout psalmist prayed, “Open thou 
mine eyes that I may behold won- 
drous things out of thy law.” That 
our natural powers qualify us to un- 
derstand many things regarding the 
great matters of religion and salva- 
tion is admitted. And among them 
we can seé, if w6 will be honest, our 
great need of help from above—help 
in thought, help in faith, help in 
feeling, help in will, help in warfare 
and in work, help all the time and 
help everywhere. But, alas! vain 
man! proud of. his endowments and 
natural heritage, plans his own way; 


would fain be independent even of 


God, and strives to walk unaided 
and unguided, only to stumble and 
fall, to wander and be lost! Oh! is 
this the result or abuse of the great, 
endowment? Must we, therefore, 
forget the Giver, ignore our depend- 
ence on him, and often deny his very 
being. | 

In these remarks we are not to be 
understood as denying the right of 
all readers of the Bible to inquire 
what the Bible means to teach in its 
various passages, or even whether 
parts of it, or the whole, are inspired. 
What we claim is that they only are 
qualified to prosecute these inquiries 
who, knowing that God exists—their 
author, benefactor and friend— bow 
to his will as revealed to them, and 
then taking up the book claiming to 
be his, humbly ask help from above 
‘in investigating its claims and un- 
derstanding its contents. Thus 
taken up and humbly and prayer- 
fully considered, we do not believe 
there ever was an instance in which 
the man did not come out a believer, 
and take his stand with Jesus and 
the apostles and prophets all, in pro- 
found reverence of the Book, and re- 
spect for its divine authority. 

The. most brilliant and scholarly 
skeptic I ever knew said to me some 
years after his conversion: “In my 
skeptical wanderings I came to a 
place of perplexity, of doubt and un- 
certainity, in regard to everything. 
In despair of personal power to ex- 
tricate myself, I called upon God, in 
whom [ still believed, for help and 
light. In one-half day the Bible be- 
came luminous as nvonday; its 
claims as solid as the mountains. 


My skepticism fled, and Jesus came 
forth as my Saviour, and has been 
such ever since. When the poet 


Beattie could say: 
‘* Humbled in dust I relinquish my pride; 


From doubt and from darkness thou 


only canst free.’’ 


Then he could add; 


‘* And darkness and doubt are now flying 
away, 


No longer I roam in conjecture forlorn ; 


So breaks on the traveler faint and 
astra 


The bright and the balmy effulgen 
OI morn. 


WHY FASHIONS OHANGE. 


Miss Frances E. Willard, at the 
World’s W. C. T. U. Convention in 
London, June 19th, said: 

“Before the departure of Worth, 
the Parisian dressmaker, he had the 
frankness to make some statements 
about his business. As is well known, 


he was an Englishman, of common- 
|place origin and opportunity, who 


went to Paris and was employed by 
a silk mercer for many years. At 
last it occurred to him that, if he 


could find an establishment where] 


the material was not only sold, but 
made up afterward, double gains 
would accrue to the proprietor. He 
began by employing fifty hands, and 
he ended with twelve hundred em- 
ployes, turning out between six and 
seven thousand dresses, and between 
two and four thousand cloaks in a 
year. Being interviewed as to the 
origin of fashions, Mr. Worth naive- 
ly said: ‘Without going into all the 
details which influence the change of 
style, I may say briefly that when a 
manufacturer invents any special 
fabric or design, he sends me a pat- 
tern, asking if I can make use of it. 
That fabric may require a severe 
style of dress, or, if it is light and 
soft, it is adapted for draperies, puff- 
ings, etc. If the material pleases 
me, I order a large quantity to be 
specially made for my establishment, 
and design my dresses accordingly. 
The purchase by such a firm as mine 
of a quantity of the same material 
influences other firms, and that ma- 
terial, and the style it is suited to, 
become the fashion.’ In short, the 
great Parisian dressmaker, in collu- 
sion with the manufacturers of 
cloth, and without doubt receiving a 
heavy commission from them, deter- 
mines that the sheep-like millions of 
women who wear the European cos- 
tume shall put aside the garments 
for which they have already paid, 
and which aré in large part service- 
able, and shall expend their money 
for a new material and cut, in order 
that these bright business men may 
put money into their purses. The 
woman of small means tags on at 
the end of the procession, imitating 
the general appearance of those at its 
head, so far as her limited and hard- 
earned wages will allow. Thewhole 
scheme. is one of the most deadly 
tyrannies the world has ever seen, 


and one of the most senseless. It is 

founded on the shrewdness of the 
manufacturer and the ignorance of 
the patron; and scientific knowledge 
will be the death of it—and scien- 
tific knowledge is moving on apace. 
Women are.beginning to think, and 
a most respectable contingent of them 
have already struck against the idi-- 
otic enswathment of their forms by a 


set of men who care nothing for 


their health, their duties as mothers, © 
or their compliance with the immu- 
table laws of beauty, but who as 
really exploit them in the character | 
of lay figures as if they stood ina 
show window to be turned round and 
round, that they might catch the 
gaping eyes of the passing populace 
upon the street. | 


GRANT AND BUTLER. 


Colonel Woodworth, says a Boston 
paper, told some good stories about 
General Butler. He said that Butler 
himself told as late as 1384 that he 
never knew the real reason why he 
was deprived of his military com- 
mand by General Grant. It was 
only a few years ago that Woodworth 
got the facts from Grant’s brother- 
in-law, Major Dent, who was the 
staff officer sent with the order for 
Butler’s relief. He said that while 
no reason was openly given at the 
time, Butler was actually displaced — 
because he was not a graduate of 
West Point. This would not appear 
on the face of it to be sufficient cause; 
but Grant explained it to Dent 
one day in the course of a confiden- 
tial interview: “If,” said he, “I were 
to send Butler a specific order to do 
something with his army, he might 
obey and he might not. He was too 
able and too original not to reason 
himself into the belief that I might 
have given different instructions if I 
knew all that he knew of the local 
situation. He, therefore, almost al- 


-ways had a plan of his own that he 


thought was better than mine or 
anybody else’s; so that I could never 
tell just what he would do cr where 
he would be at a given time. Of 
course that was fatal to any syste- 
matic campaign, and I had to replace 
him with a West Pointer, whose 
first lesson in war is the necessity of 
prompt obedience to the command- 
ing general. Butler was too brilliant 
to be reliable. 


Do nothing which thou wouldest 
not have God see done. Desire noth- 
ing which may either wrong thy pro- 
fession to ask, or God’s honor to 
grant.—Bishop Henshaw. 


THE VERDICT 


Of .the people from the Atlantic to the Pacific is that the 


HARDMAN 
PIANO 


BEAUTIFUL, ELEGANT, GRAND 


HAS NO SUPERIOR 


are some of the expreesions heard daily from admiring visitors, and many of these 
admirers are from the highest musical circles and know what they are talking about. 


WE ARE SOLE AGENTS 


Please see them. Now is your opportunity, 


If you wish a second hand piano, our bargain 


room contains a fine piano (not an old rattletrap), offered this week for $250.00, worth double. 
Uprights, $70.00 up; Squares, $25 00 up; but they won’t wait long for you. 


THE J. DEWING COMPANY 


2ND FLOOR, FLOOD BLDG, 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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Oak Grove School Prayer Meeting 


BELMONT SCHOOL | PACIFIC 
YOR BEGINNING TULY 


This school intends to meet the most iate-| HEOlogical Seminary 


ligent and exacting requirements regarding | | NUMBER OF PUPILS LIMITED. | 14, 1895. 
OAKLAND A first class home for boys Beautiful; | 
physical well being. It is fully accredited at surroundings Superior instruction. The BY REV. DR. W. D. WILLIAMS. 


the University of California in all the courses | This institution has a fine site on Thirty: | post of care. its graduates admitted to the 
also in advanced work, and at Stanford | fourth street, between Broadway and Tele- | State Univerrity or Stanford University Subj ect — For Christ. and. the 


University, and gives especial attention to| graph avenues. Classical and Special courses | without ‘examination. Fall term com- | '’ 
sraiaintion for Sen. but it will continue to| provided. Open to qualified students of any | mences August 8th. Send for catalogue and | Church. (Matt. xvi: 13-20.) (Prayer 
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4 offer thorough preparation for the best Eastern | Christian church; to women as well as men. ; mention this paper. for the International Christian En- 
colleges and technical schools. We believe} Six Professors. Special instruction in So IRA G HOITT, Ph.D, Master. deavor Convention.) 
4g | that our entire equipment—our teaching force, | ciology, and in facile use of the English ( Ex Staie Supt. Public Instruction.) “When Jesus came into the coasts — 


our laboratories, library, gymnasium, heating | Bible. Enlarged library. The one training- | — . : 
and electric lighting—will command the con- | school for the Congregational churches of the ‘ag’ : of Cesarea the journey . marked a 
fidence of those best able to judge, and we/ Pacific States. Apply to the President, Rev. Van Ness Young Ladies Sell nary new era in the education of the dis- 
therefore cordially invite all interested in help- J. K. McLgan, D.D., 520 Thirteenth St., Oak- | | ; “ leiples. Until this time there had 
ing to build up a ccnter of good “eager a4 and, 1849 Jackson St., Cor, Gough ‘heen acateely a hint of Hie gufferings 


ALAMEDA UNIVERSITY ACADEMY OR. S H. WILLEY. siahship and prepares them for the 


For catalogue address : | 
of able and experienced teachers | approaching close of his earthly ca- 


eS 


-W. T. REID, A. M. (Harvard), : Aided by a corps » and « 
2 Head Master. ALAMEDA, OAL. en ee reer. He puts into definite form 
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what they had been learning from 
words and works, and unfolds to 


Under the management of W. W. Anderson, 


late Principal of Hopkins Academy, assisted by 

i "g IRVING INSTITUTE _B. Hughes, formerly English Master of Hop- them the ultimate glory of the Son 

| Let it be said to the honor of the 
is Is a se/ect Schoo whic e home 
as prominent a feature as the thorough instruc- disciples they were determined to re 
tion given. main faithful to their Master, though 
Location very advantageous, hints of sufferings were given with 
bathing within ten minutes’ walk of the increasing emphasis. They had seen 
forwarded on application to the |. what Christ had done, and were 
oh Principal, W. W. ANDERSON. MILLS COLLEGE hourly drawn nearer to his nature 


THE OLDEST and his ministry. Where Christ is, 


PROTESTANT SCHOOL FOR CIRLS {there we find the most of “good to 


ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 


Greats Di and Confers Degrees, Rare every man. By walking with Christ 
Offered in u ‘ r ranci : 
FRANC ISC LAUNDRY Board and Tuition per Term ot Twenty Weeks, | WE EXperience for ourselves and un- 
derstand the fulness of blessing there 
ae MRS C. T. MILLS, President, 5 
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sear; 16 OFFICE: 33 GEARY ST. Term begins.Aug. 7, 1895. We are to work for Christ by 
9 cisco, Cal, : MERCHANT TAILOR, The value of personal work and in- 
J | | fluence cannot be estimated in the 
a pitti S. F. BUFFORD, Manager 323 Bush St., 8. F., life that now is. Itis said that there 
F- OAKLAND KINDERGARTEN | | gah | Will endeavor to please any who would wan) {is in Texas a plant whose leaves 
| of clothing made point north and south. The Indian 
TRAINING GLASS .... 0 order, | and trapper can tell by it the direc- 
Next year begins July 15th, Application | Always in tion they are going. Every Chris- 
HOMESPUN tian should be as a compass plant 
for Assistants’ places must be made before | stock, manufactured tn 
the opening of the new term. Address Coffee Mills, Trucks, Etc. | 
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M ] ta A d or sate | re Ss . aster. . Trist8 WOrkK 18 tO undo 1 
lil Ca omy H. Le Baron Smith. the evil which Satan does, and that 
Conuine Hand Woven and Hand Spu |should beours. Faithful service pre- 
San Rafael, Marin Co. | Go den Cate Un tle rtakin g pares for close companionship with 
An “Accredited School” for Boys. Acad: | | the Saviour. Christians are to be 
a emic Staff composed of university men who have | Funeral Directors and Embalmers Christ's representatives on earth, to 
« proved themselves efficient teachers. There | 2429 Mission St., near 21st, S. F, carry on the work he began. 
are Classical, Literary and Scientific Courses, | H. E. Snook, 7 
eo Instruction is thorough. The Chemical and Manager. Asst. Manager Others shall wine the song, . 
Physical Laboratories are larger and better Telephone No, 6102 I the wrong, 
equipped than those in any other similar school 
m on the Coast. Graduates admitted to the State 1 = And all I fail to win. 
University examination, on The church is an assembly of im- 
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if 2 ors. Rooms are sunny; table, excellent; climate Academy of Sciences Building. ‘pposite the U. 3. Patent Office, and we can ot |and the debris still about it. And 
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the ink pure and fluid until used. 
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ity was a watchword of the Old Tes- 
tament and a requirement in the 
New Testament. | 
Historically speaking, the temper- 
ance movement against rum and 
drinking began in this country about 
seventy years ago. It has increased 
in conviction and spread in power. 
It is now a: movement which em- 
braces several features, for the world 
is realizing that many attendant 
evils march in the trail of intemper- 
ance. Many people talk as if the 
whole matter was one of excess in 
drink, just as gluttony is excess in 
food. So they talked seventy years 
ago; but to-day we are made pain- 
fully aware that the saloon, club 
drinking and society tippling are 


associated with, or the cause, of politi- 


cal corruption and nameless evils. 
The whole thing has broadened from 


a temperance movement to a tem- 


perance reform; it was abstinence 
from drink; now it is that, and also 
a campaign against many forms of 
unrighteousness and impurity. Itis 
organized opposition to all the causes 
of intemperance and to all the politi- 
cal corruption set in motion to per- 
petuate these causes. 

Every temperance movement or 
reform has entertained the religious 
spirit. The first, already referred to, 
had its beginning in Park-street 
Congregational church, Boston, Mass. 
That church was the springhead of 
the temperance reformation, which 
now, like a river, has richly blessed 
the world. A man who signs a 


pledge to save himself from the 


power of drink does a wise thing; 
but he who does it to save others 
does an unselfish thing. Temper- 
ance wants a heart as well asa head. 
It must act upon the profoundest 
emotions and convictions, as well as 
upon cool calculation. There must 
be philanthropy as well as purity, 
and piety as well as abstinence. 

A clean life represents individual- 
ism as well as union. We are 
allied in reform, but we are responsi- 
ble in the singleness of our hearts. 

As long as life lasts we should do 
our part in the cause. What we fail 
to do nobody else can do. Every- 
body has his own work and nobody 
can do another’s. Even if we could 
safely drink, we must abstain for the 
sake of those who can not. 

(I Cor. viii: 18; Gal. v: 16; Eccles. 
vii: 18; Prov...iv:14; Rom. x1ii:1; 
Num. vi: 1-4.) 

PLymoutH CuurcH, San Francisco: 


The Baltic Canal, whose opening 
is made the occasion of one of the 
most imposing ceremonies of the cen- 


tury, is a long-delayed project. For 
five hundred years navigators have 
looked across the peninsula which sep- 
arates the North Sea from the Baltic, 
and longed for a short-cut water- 
way between the two. The wish was 
partially realized in the construction 
in 1874 of a small canal from the Bal- 
tic side of the peninsula to the river 
Eider, which flows into the North 
Sea. In 1886 the project for the pres- 


ent canal was inaugurated, the Ger- 


man Empire providing $26,500,000 
for the enterprise, and the kingdom 
of Russia $12,500,000 more, making 
a total of nearly $40,000,000. The 
canal commences at Brunsputtel, on 
the estuary of the Elbe, in the North 
Sea, and runs northeasterly to Holte- 
nau, near Kiel, on the Baltic coast. 
It is sixty-one miles long, one hun- 
dred and ninety-seven feet wide at 
the top, and twenty-nine feet and a 
half deep, or four feet deeper than 


the SuezCanal. The railroads which 


cross it pass over bridges 137 feet 
above the water. For the 30,000 


and more vessels which annually 
enter the Baltic Sea, the canal will 
save from 200 to 1,000 miles in dis- 
tance. It will bring the trade of the 
Baltic ports near to Germany, and 
make the German merchants suc- 
cessful rivals of the British traders, 
who now have so large a share of the 
commerce of the Baltic. Emperor 
William, who is striving in every 
way to increase German trade, re- 
gards the completion of the-canal as 
one of Germany’s great achieve- 
ments.— Advance. 


— 


Gambling, in the popular sense, is 
an outrage of the law of nature, the 
law of ownership, the law of proper- 
ty. The possession of property has 
attached to it, not only the power to 
exercise certain rights, but also the 
obligation of performing certain du- 
ties. 
the mad denial of these obligations 


which changes the character of an| 
act in itself good, and makes gam- 


bling immoral, That action which 
commences to exist in the form and 
character of a harmless pastime, 
within the confines of one’s rights, 


jassumes by frequent repetition a 


gravity which makes it an intrusion 
on the rights of our neighbor. The 
banker commences to gamble with 
his own money; he ends with that of 
his clients. The father commences 
with that which he may lawfully de- 
vote to his own recreation; he ends 
by denying food and clothing to his 
wife and children. Since it is not 
the province of the civil law to make 
men internally moral, but rather to 
safeguard the security of his social 
rights, since it cannot effectually ap- 
peal to his conscience, but can shake. 
the lash over his head, we have a 
condition which prevents a man 
from exercising his rights. Thecon- 
dition is called Public Policy. The 


-|law does not argue that it is morally 


wrong to gamble, but it can and dogs 
say that gambling acts shall be pun- 
ished or not, as they oppose public 
policy or not.—Donahoe’s Magazine. 


There is more catarrh in this section of 
the country than all other diseases put to- 
gether,and until the last few years was sup- 
posed to be incurable. For a great many 
years doctors peepeonces it a local disease 
and prescribed local remedies, and by con- 
stantly failing to cure with local treat- 
ment pronounced jt incurable. Science 
has proved catarrh to be a constitutional 
disease, and therefore requires. constitu- 
tional treatment. Hall’s Catarrh Cure, 
manufactured by F. J. Cheney & Co. 
Toledo, Ohio, is 4 e only constitutional 
cure on the market. It is taken internal- 
ly in doses of 10 drops to a teaspoonful. 

t acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. They offer oue 
hundred dollars for any case it fails to 
cure. Send for circulars and testimonials. 
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F, J. CHENEY & OO., Toledo, 0. 
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16,600 Francs 
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THE GREAT 


French Toni 


Your druggist must have 
it-if not, send name and 
address to 


E. FOUGERA & CO. 
26-28 N. William St. 
New York. 
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It is the constant, the wicked, 
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“WASHING DAY | 


It is a little difficult to k the children 


same time. 


WHY NOT BUY A NOAH’S ARK? 


It is a source of enjoyment and interest to 
them, and lots of amusement trying to make 
the animals stand. | 


WE WILL SELL THEM CHEAP 


FIRST COME, FIRST SERVED 
Send to us for Toys | 


SMITH'S CASH STORE 


414-418 FRONT STREET, 8. F., CAL. 


BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE 


Importers and Dealers 


Book, News, Writing 
oe and Wrapping. . 


PAPERS 


Card Stock, Straw 
and Binders’ Board 
Ete. 


Manufacturers of Patent Machine-Made 
Paper Bags 


512° to 516 Saeramento and 
619 Commercial &sts., 8. F. 


FRED WILSON 
MERCHANT TAILOR 


A Full Line of Foreign and Domestic 
| Goods 
Fifteen per cent. discount to 
Olergymen 


610 MONTGOMERY STREET. 
N. E. cor. Merchant St, 


SAN FRANCISCO ‘ GAL: 


W. W. CHASE & CO. 


COMMISSION, WHOLESALE and RETAIL 
DEALERS IN 


HAY GRAIN 


AT THE OLD STAND 


1912 MARKET STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO 


TUBBS CORDAGE COMP’Y 


| (Founded 1856. Incorporated April, 1889) 
Manufacturers of all sizes of 
MANILLA AND SISAL ROPE 


BINDING TWINE, DRILLING 
CABLES, WHALE LINE 


Directors—A. L. Tubbs, President; Hiram 
Tubbs, Vice-President; Alfred S. Tubbs, Treasurer; 


Austin C. Tubbs, Herman A. Tubbs, Chas. W. Kel- 
logg, Secretary. 


Nos. 611 and 618 Front Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Dr. HAYEs C. FRENCH 
Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat 


Young Men’s Christian Association Building 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Hours, 11-12 & 1-4 


LADY DENTIST 
Dr. Frances C. Treadwell 


Formerly of Philadelphia, has removed to MURPHY 
BUILDING, Room 94, corner Market and Jones Sts., 
San Francisco. . Take elevator. Examination free. 
Dr. Treadweli is thoronghly skilled in all the various 
branches of dentistry. | 


BATHS 


Physicians recommend the Crystal hot 
sea water tub and swimming baths, foot 
of Mason street, terminus of all North 
beach cars. John Farnham, Manager. 


Telephone, South 519 


FOSTER 


quiet and attend to duties of the day at the|— 


GROCERS 


FINE MACKEREL IN KITS 
FOR FAMILY TRADE. 


PURE SPICES AND OLIVE OIL 


Sole Agents 


OP.O.CAN TOP 0 CAN 
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meas Best in the World 


t 
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NS Guarantced 


. d To Keep in Hot 
Climates, 


26 and 28 California Street 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


Established in 1858. 


M. B. MORAGHAN, 


Importer, Planter and 


Wholesale Oyster Dealer 


OysTER Beps aT CAL. 


Special rates on large orders. Supply all the leading 


families and steamships. All oysters retailed at whole- 
sale prices. 
Stalls 67, 68 69, 70, 71, and 47, 48, California Market 
San Francisco, Cal. 


PARCELLS 


— AND 


Wilshire Safe & Scale Ce. 


AGENTS FOR PACIFIC COAST 


No. 6 California St., - San Francisco 


Diebold Safe and Lock Co. 


SAFES and VAULT WORK, STANDARD 


SCALE AND SUPPLY CO. METAL- 
LIC OFFICE, BANK AND 
COURT HOUSE VAULT 

FITTINGS ° 


HIGH GRADE BICYCLES 


W. H. TILTON, JAS, CARROLL, 


CARROLL & TILTON 


DEALERS IN 


GENTLEMEN'S & BOYS’ CLOTHING 


FURNISHING GOODS, HATS, 
CAPS, TRUNKS, VALISES. 


S73 Market Street 


Three doors east from Fifth St., San Francisco, 


IODIDE OF 
IRON. 


ALSO IN SYRUP. 


Specially recommended by the medical 
celebrities of the World for Scrofula, (Tumors, 
King’s Evil), and the early stages of Consumption 
Constitutional Weakness, Poorness of the Blood 
= Bas stimulating and regulating its periodic 

None Genuine unless signed BLANCARD.” 
E. Fougera & Co., N. Y.and all Druggists. 


G. D. MAYLE, 
BAKERY, CONFECTIONERY & 
COFFEE PARLORS. 

427 MONTGCMERY ST. 


TELEPHONE 52:9. San Francisco 


JOHN F. LYONS, 


Notary Public and Co:nmissioner of 
Deeds fur all States and Territories. 


Passports Secured. 


OFFICE, 607 MONTGOMERY STREET. 


Notarial Business can be transacted after business 
hours at his residence, 2202 Steiner St., next N. E. cor- 
ner SacramentoSt., San Francisco. 
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INVITING OHRIST INTO THE 
KITOHEN. 


It is noticeable that when the 
ripe-minded, eminent men become 
Christians, they show a simplicity 
and sincerity perfectly cbildlike, and 
there is no fearlessness like that of a 
child in matters of the heart. 

An eminent legal gentleman, who 
had been skeptical until middle life, 
was so impressed by a sermon 

reached in his hearing that he was 
led earnestly to examine the truths 
of religion, and finally to embrace 
them Strong in his new life, and 
happy with the sense of pardoned 
sin, as soon as he reached home on 
the evening of his conversion he sur- 
prised his wife by saying: 
~ “T have found Christ, and I must 
set up my family altar. Let us go 
into the drawing-room and pray to- 


His wife was a Christian woman, 
and might have been expected to as- 


sent at once; but it happened that 


the drawing-room was occupied, and 
the guests not being Christians she 
felt that their presence might inter- 


fere with the devotions. 


“There are four lawyers in there, 
husband,” she said. ‘“Hadn’t we 
better go and have prayers in the 
kitchen?” 

“Wife,” said he, “this is the first 
time I ever invited Jesus into my 
house, and I am not going to invite 
Him into the‘kitchen.” | 

He went directly to the drawing- 
room, greeted the lawyers, and said 
to them: 

“My friends, I have just been con- 
vinced of the truth of Christianity. 
I have found out that Jesus Christ 
died on the cross for me. I have 
given myself to him, and now I am 
going to invite him to my house. 


While I offer my first family prayer 


ou can remain, if you will. I leave 
it to your choice.”’ | 

The lawyers all declared they 
would be glad to remain, and they 
did so while their host conducted his 
devotions. Noble was the example 
he set them there and then, and his 
act contains a lesson for every one. 
Whoever and whatever you have 


with you, give Christ the best room. |* 


The man of whom this story is 
told was Judge McLean of Ohio, aft- 
erward Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States.—Selected. 


THE DEAD WIFE. 


The hour set for the funeral had 
come. The hearse, with its black 


' plumes, stood at the farm-house 


door. It seemed a strange and for- 
eign thing among the bright-colored 
hollyhocks, the commonplace sun- 
shine, the lowing of cows in the barn- 
yard, and the chickens that moved 
about upon the green lawn before the 
house. The wagons of the neighbor- 
ing farmers filled the road, for the 
Garrets were much respected. Mrs. 
Garret, who had just died, was a 
“home body,” and saw but little of 
her neighbors; but her husband had 
grown well-to-do by great industry 
and close saving, and had pushed 
his children on in the world. John, 


his only son, had been to college, and | 


the girls to boarding-schgol, and 
they were so improved that they 
seemed to belong to quite another 
class from their mother. They stood 
with their father at the coffin to look 
for the last time at the woman who 
lay there. “ Your mother was a 
pretty woman when she was young,” 
the farmer had said. It had startled 
him to see how thin and withered 


‘her face was under the white hair. 


“Sarah’s only fifty,” he continued. 
“She hadn't ought to look so old,” 


He had not thought of her looks 
when she was alive. 
certain sullen resentment under his 
grief that she was dead. How was 
he to do without her? She was a 
master hand at cooking, butter-mak- 
ing, laundry work and sewing. He 
had never thought to ask her if she 
needed help. She had never com- 
plained, and to complete her work 
had risen at four, and gone to bed 
late at night. Things always ran 
smoothly. She never spoke of being 
ill. It stunned him when she took 
this cold-and sank under it in two 
days. The doctor said all her 
strength was gone. “Sarah had the 


strength of ten women,” the husband 


said. Where had it’ gone?” He 
was amazed and indignant. Was 
this the justice of God, to take awa 

a woman so useful in the world? It 
was not right!. Her daughters 
sobbed vehemently. Mother had al- 
ways been so tender! She did so 
much for them! They did not, it 
is true, feel very well acquainted 


with her since they had grown up. 


But between their music and their 
studies and their young companions 
and other soeial oceupations, their 
lives had been filled. They smooth- 
ed the folds of her merino gown, a 
little ashamed that the neighbors 
should see that she had no. silk 
dress. She had insisted that each 
of them should have silk gowns, and 
had helped to make them. Jack, 


| the son, like his father, was shocked 


to see how tired and worn his moth- 
er looked. He had talked for a year 
or two of taking her for. a week to 
New York. 


She had never seen a great city. | 
But he always had some engagement. 
He remembered now that she hadj_ 


made enough in the dairy to keep 
him in spending money at college. 
He wished he had contrived that lit- 
tle holiday for her. They all felt 
now how good and unselfish she had 
been, and how dear to them. “Why 
should she bé taken from us?” the 
old man moaned bitterly. “It is 
cruel. Why has God done this 
thing?’ and the dead woman lying 
there, her lips closed forever, could 


There was a 


make no answer save that which 
toil had stamped upon her thin,' 
worn face, that seemed pleading for 
rest.— Exchange. 


I received a letter from a lad, ask- 
ing me to find him an easy berth. 
To this I replied: “You cannot be an 
editor; do not try the law; do not 
think of the ministry; let alone all 
ships, shops and merchandise; abhor 
politics; don’t practice medicine; be 
not a farmer or a mechanic; neither 
be a soldier or a sailor; don’t work; 
don’t study; don’t think. None of 
these are easy. Oh, my son! You 
have come into a hard world. I 
know of only. one easy place in it, 
and that is the grave.”— Henry] Ward 


Nothing develops the character 
like the fight against evil. Enlist 
your boys’ sympathy and service 
early on the side of goodness, right- 
eousness and truth, and encourage 
them to be aggressive.— Paton. 


Fublishers’ Mepartment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter. 


RooMs.—Persons wishing to rent desirable 
rooms in the best parts of San Francisco by the 


day, week, or month without board, at reason- | 


able rates, please call at office of, or send to 
THE PaciFic, 7 Montgomery avenue. 


Ladies, call at the Wonder Hat, Flower and 
Feather Store, 1024, 1026 and 1028 Market 
street, Summer styles, new flowers and rib- 
bons. Low prices, Branch of the Wonder, 
999 Market street. 


Nothing Like It! 
Works Like a Charm! 


STEARNS’ 


Celebrated — 


\ 


‘ 
«& 
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We have a full line of Opp. sth, S. F. 


StTRIcTLY Pure CANDIES 


Congregational Sunday School - 


and Publishing Society 


PILGRIM SERIES FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOLARS 


SOGIETY 


735 Market St., San Francisco 
ass GEO. WALKER, Manager 


* 


The only hat store having its own factory, 


C. Herrmann & Co. 
THE HATTERS, | 


328 KEARNY STREET. 
(Entire Building) 


, , Will give you better value in Hats or Caps 


than any store in the city, 
Send for [lustrate Catalogue, majled free 


: 


The luxury of amplitude is but-one 
of the charms of such a piece of furni- 
ture as this. In style it possesses all 
the strength, breadth and positive 
grandeur of its period—the First Em- 

ire. This was the furniture of the 

eginning of thecentury; toda7, near- 
ing its close, it occupies the first place 
in the esteem of the mass as well as 
of the individual connoisseur. We | 
much to show in the **Empire” 
style, 


Carpets . Rugs . Mattings 
CALIFORNIA 
FURNITURE COMPANY 
(N. P, Cote & Co.) 
117-123 Geery Street 


Pre-eminently the 


Sewing Machine for Family Use 


Don’t fail to see it before buying any other. 


LATEST IN DESIGN 
PERFECT IN FIT 


Send for Catalogue to 


J. W. EVANS 


Market St.. San Francisco 
South side, near Sixth Street 


Is not complete 
without an ideal 


POWDER. 


Combines every element of 


beauty and purity. It is beauti- 
fying, soothing, healing, health- 
ful, and harmless, and when 
rightly used is invisible. A most 
delicate and desirable protection 
to the face in this climate. 


Insist upqn having the genuine, 


IT IS FOR SALE EVERYWHERE, 


Established 1850 Telephone No, 43 


N. GRAY & CO. 
UNDERTAKERS 


| 641-643-645 Sacramento St., Cor. Webb 


Embalming a Specialty aS San Franciseo 
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